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The Old Mission Bell 
over the arch and en- 
trance to Hermit’s 
Rest on the south rim 
of the Grand Canyon. 














| FIDELITY 


"PHE bell—the true symbol of sound—its ring has stirred the hearts of men 

in victory and devotion—its tone rings true. The bell is to sound what the 
camera is to sight whose lens captivates the fleeting secene—a bird perched on 
a willow branch—a streamlined train roaring down a ribbon of steel. 








To preserve each modulation of tone, each flick of detail, requires the perfect 
team work of craftsmen skilled in their selected branch. BARNES-CROSB) 
COMPANY prides itself on having such a combination. Whether in black 
and white or color you are sure of printing plates made to the exacting require- 
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ments of experienced production men in advertising. 


Eisrmes-Cooby Company 


e COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 760! 





ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS e PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 
225 N. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. o 





ay ay ee, 
NOW is the time to enter 
She ROTARIAN’S | 
1942 Photo Contest 


A?’ Prizes— | 





$350 in Cash— : 


in | 





Seven Groups 








And remember every 





Six of the groups will be for black-and-white Study the rules below. 
pictures (which includes sepia, blue, or any entrant receives a year’s membership in THe Ro- | 
single-tone and white) and the seventh will be rarniAN’Ss Camera Club, while first-prize winners | 


for full-color transparencies or prints. The six in each group get life memberships! 


black-and-white groups are: 


















E. Babies. 1m e@) 
2. Children at play or work. go ca 
3. Adults at work. ot = 
4. Adults at play. = NP oo aa 
5. Animals and birds. Qs > 
6. Seenery. < '@) | 
In each of these six groups there will be seven + = 
prizes: a first prize of $20, a second prize of S10, hase o/ 
and five honorable mentions of $3 each. 
In full color, all classes of subjects are eligible. Now-—-get out your cameras and film and 


start shootin’! Sizes of your pictures make no 
difference. It’s what’s in “em that counts! So i 
send your pictures in NOW. There’s no limit as 


to number—see the rules. 


Judging in this group will be chiefly on the basis 
of the possibilities of the picture for use as a 
cover of THe Rorartan. There will be two 
prizes: first prize of $50 and second prize of $30. 











RULES TO REMEMBER 





HE COMPETITION is limited to 

Rotarians and their families (wives, 
and sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age). Employees of Rotary Interna- 
tional are not eligible. 


Contestants may submit as many prints 
and transparencies as they wish. 


Each entry should plainly indicate: 
title, class entered, kind of camera and 
film used, and the name and address of 
the contestant. (If entrant is not a Ro- 
tarian, state relationship and the name 


of the Rotary Club of which the rela- 
tive is a member.) 


Entrants desiring to have their phetos 
returned should accompany them with 
sufficient return postage. Prize-winning 
prints and transparencies will become 
the property of THe Rorartan Maga- 
zine, and may be used for reproduction 
whenever desired. 


All possible care will be exercised in 
handling photos, but no responsibility 
will be assumed by Tue Rorartan 


Magazine for loss or damage to prints 
or transparencies submitted. 
Decisions of the judges, whose names 
will be announced later, will be final. 
In case of a tie for one position, those 
tying will share evenly the prize for 
that position and the next following. 
Entries must be received by Tue Ro- 
TARIAN not later than November 1, 
1942. An extension to December 1, 
1942, will be allowed to contestants 
from outside the United States and 
Canada. Address all entries to 


Contest Editor, THe ROTARIAN Magazine, 55 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ilinois 











AucGust, 1942 
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Photo: China Colleges 





China’s students, bombed 
out of their universities, have | 
trekked eastward to reéstab- 


| 
lish their schools in the rug- | 
ged interior. How, in make- | 
shift laboratories and rude | 
classrooms, they are fighting 


to keep alight the torch of 


freedom is told in China: 
Democracy’s First Front inyour 
September ROTARIAN 
It’s an inspiring story by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek, 
wife of the Generalissimo 
and herself one of the great 
Chinese leaders. 





“An experiment in adop- 
tion,” their friends called it 
when the Sherwins took | 
three 7-year-olds into their 
home. But it proved a happy 
one for all, Mrs. Sherwin 


relates in your 
September ROTARIAN 


Four distinguished educa- 
tors consider the future of the 











endowed college, in one of | 
the many outstanding articles 
in your 


September 


ROTARIAN 
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Comment on ROTARIAN 





Re, 
fo 


The Magazine in Camp 
By J. W. KNeEppPER, Rotarian 
Printer and Publisher 
Carnegie, Pennsylvania 
Here is a very interesting letter from 
Major Bingham Boyce, one of our Car- 
negie Rotarians who is now in the Fort 
George Meade Reception Center: 
Thanks so much for THE RorarRian. I 
shall be glad to turn it over to the Service 
Center after I have read it. Give my many 
thanks to the members and my kind. re- 
gards. I shall endeavor to uphold the prin- 
ciples of Rotary, and pray with you all daily 
that the day will not be far off when man- 
kind the world over may enjoy the bless- 
ings which have been ours these many 
years past. 


Re: Sir Norman Angell 
By T. MACLENNAN, Rotarian 
Past Service 
Auckland, New Zealand 

I think that Sir Norman Angell has 
done more than any other man to an- 
alyze the causes of war, but it appears 
that his argument in the March Ro- 
TARIAN [Shall the Next Peace Also Fail?] 
is contrary to the evidence of history 
on one important point. Speaking of 
the United States he says, “. . . the men 
who founded that republic and carried 
it forward were men who would have 
made any constitution work.” This 
statement is directly opposed to the 
teachings of the Federalist, which led 
to the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States; to the record of his- 
tory given in the officially published 
documents on the formation of the 
Union; and to the story told in John 
Fiske’s Critical Period of American His- 
tory. It would seem to be true beyond 
dispute that in the League of Friend- 
ship the original 13 States had a consti- 
tution like that of the League of Na- 
tions; that the men who founded the 
republic—Washington, Hamilton, Madi- 
son, and others—were quite unable to 
make that constitution work; and that 
only the adoption of the new constitu- 
tion in 1787 reversed the drift that 
would otherwise have resulted in gen- 
eral anarchy and war between the 13 
States. 

Sir Norman Angell points out that the 
possession by the Latin-American Re- 
publics of very good constitutions “did 
not give them the peace enjoyed by the 
people of the United States.” This no 
doubt is a matter of historical fact. The 
conclusion to be drawn from North 
American history is that any association 
of nations requires a proper constitu- 
tion if the nations are to enjoy the ben- 
efits of peace and security from aggres- 
sion, and the conclusion to be drawn 
from South American history is that 
there must be a public opinion in the 
associated nations which understands 


Articles by ROTARIAN Reader; 
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why the constitution is necessa: 
will support it for that reason. 

In 1918 Sir Norman Angell pr 
that the alliance of nations whic 
the last war would be disrupted 
tional jealousies and antagonisn 
that return to the old relationship 
that war would sooner or later 
the democracies to subjugation « 
one by a future aggressive group. HH; 
said, “The only possible unifying 
native to this disruptive policy is s 
‘permanent association of natio: 
which the security of each sh 
made to rest upon the strength of thy 
whole, held together by the reciproc: 
obligation to depend on one anotly 
The evidence of all history seems 
that the only association of nations t 
can be permanent is some form of I; 
eral Union like that of the origina 
and the present 48 States which 
up the U.S.A. 

Such a union of democracies ma 
be stable and effective unless pub) 
opinion understands why it is neces 
sary. I say “may not” rathe 
“would not,” because it is doubtf\ 
what extent public opinion in the U.S.A 
understood why the Constitution of 1787 
was necessary. 


Prepare for Peace 

Begs SHARON R. Morte, Rotaria) 

Superintendent, Indian School 

Wahpeton, North Dakota 

The “A World to LIVE In” series 
appearing in THE Rotarian [in all] issues 
since September, 1941] is sympton 
of what thinking men must be tackling 
or we may lose the victory whic! 
must win. 

I am a veteran of World War | 
have five sons, all of military age 
none married. They are average young 
men, thoroughly patriotic, devoted 
the ideals of democracy. Since the w: 
broke out in Europe in 1939, they hav 
been studying, thinking, and analyzing 
the scope of world conflicts. They began 
to talk of the whole problem of inter 
national relations and the futility of 
war, so when Japan attacked Pear! Ha! 
bor, they were faced with the tremen 
dous problem of reconciling their con 
victions with the critical need of )a 
ticipation. 

The only answer I could give then 
was that this war will be different. We 
must win this war—and we must win 
the peace, too. We must prepare to win 
the peace .while we are winning the 
war! 

First, wars must cease—be totally and 
permanently outlawed. Armies and na- 
vies must be prohibited. To secure ‘his 
will take an international police force— 


THE ROTARIAN 
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armies of the United Nations 
that force. It is not 
lish the headquarters of such a 
it must not be in any of the 
- of the world: somewhere on the 
in-United States border would be 
iway from the capitals—say, at 
ternational Gardens, or in one of 
tional parks of the West. 
nd. there must be, in F. W. Soll- 
s phrase [see April Rotarian], no 
This may involve tem- 
mandates, but these must be un- 
ie international control at all 
with backward peoples being ed- 
for and looking toward full self- 
iment and independence. 
| there must be international 
whose mandates can be given 
by the international police force. 
is the time to establish this ma- 
while we are fighting for 
principles. This is no idle dream— 
, absolute reality that must come 
\nd to make it true, to insure the 
of world friendship and under- 
ling, the dreams and aspirations of 
sons, We must act—now! 


too early 


mpires. 


now 


Magazines Are Hobby Helpers 
For Curis BALDO 
San Francisco, California 
several months I have 
subscriber of REvISTA ROTARIA, 
edition of THE ROTARIAN, and 
» truly enjoyed every article. Asa 
lent of the Spanish language and im- 
ly interested in Pan-American af- 
I find your periodical invaluable 
irily because of the many timely 
informative articles. Since leaving 
Stanford University I have made Span- 
and Pan-Americanism my hobby and 
I find Revista ROTARIA an excellent 
ce of literature on this subject. 

Now it is my desire to subscribe to 
ROTARIAN. The of work 
ew of Rotary International as indi- 

ited by its magazines certainly should 

e of interest to one having chosen 

Spanish and inter-American affairs as a 


INDY. 


For the past 


Spanish 


scope 


Orchid from Quebec 
GORDON RoBerts, Rotarian 
Publicist 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada 
Congratulations on the splendid mag- 
zine you turn out. While I have been 

1 member of Rotary for but a few 
onths, I read the magazine from cover 

to cover each month, and feel that it 
provides an interesting insight into the 
aluable work that Rotary is carrying 
out from one end of the world to the 
other. Keep up the good work. 


The Rotary Viewpoint 


‘ 


You say “An enemy of mine,” 
But I scarce know his name, 
ind nothing of his life, nor of 
The land from whence he came. 


l hold there must be some mistake 
In such a narrow view. 
How could a man give breath to hate 
One whom he scarcely knew? 
—RorTaRIAN JOHN L. McCarty 


AvuGust, 1942 


| 
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KEY: (Am America Plat I Europear 
Rotary Meets S) Summer w Ww er 


CANADA 


‘lan; (RM 


A ROYAL WELCOME 
AWAITS YOU AT 


CANADA'S 
ROYAL FAMILY OF HOTELS 


MONTREAL — Mount Royal Hotel 


Rotary meets Tuesday 


Canada — General Brock 
Rotary meets Tuesday 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


HAMILTON, Ont 


Royal Connaught 
Rotary meets Thursday 


Prince Edward 
Rotary meets Monday 


WINDSOR, Ont 


DIRECTION VERNON G. CARDY 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM—TUTWILER. 500 rooms. Direction Dinkler 
Hotels. Excellent rvice R. Burt Orndorff, Vice-Pres. & 
Mer. Rates Eu. $2.50 up. RM Wednesday 12:30 


ARIZONA 
TUCSON——PIONEER HOTEL Ne 
rooms. J. M. Pr 
Winter, $5-$15 


CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND HOTEL RN gp pede sige On 1 ’ 
P. arking handy ( ‘ H 3. K n ith, 
M Rates: I $3 RM I rsday 1 


w fern, 250 
ter, M rer. Rate summer 
RM Wednesday, 12:1 


SAN FRANCISCO—-STEWART HOTEL. Down town on 
Geary St. above Union Square Chas. A, Stewart, Prop. 
Rates, sing ie. with bath, from $2.50 Excellent cuisine. 


BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
in the shadow of Pikes Peak 


American or European Plan 


Golf, polo, riding 
fishing, 








swimming 
skating in the tce Palace 


Consult YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 





CONNECTICUT 
DANBURY — HOTEL GREEN. 120 Clean, Comfortable 
Rooms Qualit Food Moderate _ F. C. Brown, 


y 5 
Manager-Owner RM Wed., 12:15 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 








AIR CONDITIONED 
= GUEST ROOMS 
— as wean, Ronny 72:20 


Peg ptcsave. HOTEL 


H, P. Somerville, Managin+ 










Dir, 





FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE—THE ROOSEVELT. Largest, finest, best 
located Air-conditioned Every room with tub and 
shower bath. Rates from $2.50. Chas. B. Griner, Mgr. 
MIAMI—ALHAMBRA HOTEL. 119 S. E. 2nd St Modern 
high class family hotel catering to refined clientele, 2 
blocks from down town. W. Earle Spencer, Manager. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—ANSLEY HOTEL. 400 rooms of solid comfort 
in the downtown section. A Dinkler Ho L. L. Tucker, 
Jr.. Res. Mgr. Rates: Eu. $2.50 up. R ~ Monday, 12:30. 


ILLINOIS 
Uo Ste 


~ 
COMFORT 
CUISINE 
CONVENIENCE 


PALMER HOUSE 


for, LAWLESS 


Vice | UNLESS 


‘CHICAGO 
























ILLINOIS: (Continued) 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
CHICAGO 
HEADQUARTERS—ROTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO 


tor over twenty-five years 
7 . . 


Luncheon on Tuesday 








LOUISIANA 
NEW ORLEANS—ST CHARLES 


guests Direct D tel 


Pres. & M Rat E $3.00 up RM Wed 2:15 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SPRINGFIELD—HOTEL KIMBALL Caters 
with friendly pital ity ‘ \ ent ’ EX t 
$6.60 double, RM Fri 2:15 


service, 


MISSOURI 

sT. touts HOTEL LENNOX Newest lowntown 22 
floors of ler fort Air litioned thr * 
taurants and bar. W F. Victor, M Rates: | $ 


ST. LOUIS—-HOTEL MAYFAIR 50 r le 
batt all air ‘ ‘ 


$3.85 single: $6.05 


3 restau 1 Chas Heis M Eu > >) up 


NEW JERSEY 
ATLANTIC CITY 
Deli ; 

Buzby, Presid F. I ; 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK Sree BARBIZON-PLAZA New t Central 
Park (6th Ave Rett ; Rate fro $3 $5 
double ¢ tine il breakfast included B et RP 


HOTEL DENNIS 
! Res t 


Overlooking New York's Only Private Park 


Hotel GRAMERCY PARK 


Charles W. Schwefel a> Daily from $3 


Manager 





Lexington Avenue at 21st Street 


NEW YORK CITY —PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL, 14 Ff t 28th 
St ear Fifth Ave R eceive “ee 
1000 rooms with bath from $2.50. George H. Newton, Mgr. 






HOTEL 


ROOSEVELT 


46th St. and Madison Ave, 
Bernam G. Hines, Managing Director 
Near to every place you 
want to go in New York 
Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50 


DIRECT PASSAGEWAY To Gane CENTRAL 


NORTH. CAROLINA 





GREENSBORO—O. HENRY 300 rooms. A modern hotei 
designed for fort. Direction Dinkler Hotels w J 
Black, Mgr. Kates: Eu. $2.50 up. 
OHIO 
CINCINNATI—HOTEL GIBSON. ( innati’s largest 1000 
rooms—1000 t hs Restaurants and sor est re Ss aire 
conditioned, Randall Davis, Gen. Mgr RM IT irs 12:15 
PENNSYLVANIA 

EVUE-STRATEFO 
BELL § LL 
| N Y @47 S68 8 Fr ee & 


Among the World’s First 
Half Dozen Hotel: 








Headquarters: Rotary Club of Phila. 
Meetings held Wednesdays, 12:3) 





CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mer 

TENNESSEE 
MEMPHIS—HOTEL PEABODY ‘The South's f est—One 
of America’s Best,’’ 625 r ns wit th, downtown lo 
cation, air-conditioned, RM Tues., 12:15 
TEXAS 
CORPUS CHRISTI—NUECES HOTEL. Fxcellent Culsine. In 
Heart of Business District. Sensible Prices. J. E. Barrett, 
Manager. Eu. $2.50 up. 
WISCONSIN 
EAU eLaine, NOT as. SAU CLAte® Fireproof 60 «¢ 
fortable te dt Hine Larry 
w. ale my Siesthans dneonaee, ea Monday. 12:15. 
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Use The 


icopress 


Method of Splicing— 

for DEPENDABLE 
TROUBLE-FREE 
WIRE JOINTS 




















= alice 
opress sole 


For Efficient 
Service Dependable 
Joints Are Essential 


comprete? mre 


If you really want strong, trouble-free 
splices there’s just one way to do the 
jobs and that’s the NICOPRESS WAY. 
Nicopress is the complete system for 
splicing communication lines. There’s 
a Nicopress Sleeve for practically all 
tvpes and sizes of communication wires. 
Working on the poles or on the ground 
vour linemen will make Nicopress 
splices in double quick time with the 
easy-to-handle Nicopress Tools. 


lhe completed splices are neat, small in 


diameter, tight, have a lasting high con- 
ductivitv, and exceed the rated break- 
ing streneth of the wires. 


Chere is no doubt but that the Nico- 
press compression method of splicing 
meets most satisfactorily the essential 
requirements of strength, ease of instal- 
lation and economy. 


Order Nicopress from 
your jobber today. 







Type No. 31, 2- 
Grooved Nic o- 
press Tool. Note 
ease with which 
splice is made. 





THE NATIONAL 
TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 


5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Canadian Mfr.—N. Slater Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Export Distributor—international Stand- 
ard Electric Corp.. New York, N. Y. 











“THE EASTERN Republic of Uru- 
guay.” This is the official name of the 
smallest of all the South American Re- 
publics, whose area 


Uruguay- Land of Many Deachos 


“LA REPUBLICA Oriental de] Up, 
guay”. Este es el nombre ofici; 
mas pequena de las reptiblicas su 

canas, Ccuya 





is about that of 
North Dakota, and 
whose population 
is more than three 
times as great as 
that State’s. The 
name derives from 
the fact that when 
the present Repub- 
lic was a bone of 
contention between 
Brazil and Argen- 
tina, it was known 
as “the Eastern 
border.” 

The early strug- 
gles of Uruguay’s 
big neighbors were 
direct descendants 
of those between 
the colonizing 
Spaniards and Portuguese. 
establishment of the Uruguayan Repub- 
lic, internecine strife split the country 
at intervals until 1904, when stable gov- 
ernment became firmly established. 

Uruguay is rolling land, with few hills 
and no eminence over 2,000 feet. Nearly 
two-thirds of its borders are marked by 
sea, river, or lake. The climate is suave 
and gentle, the rainfall ample, but not 
heavy. Of the rural area, 92 percent is 
used for the principal industry—stock 
raising. Uruguay produces 15 to 18 
percent of the world’s meat exports. 

Montevideo is the capital and the very 
heart of the country. In it lives one- 
third of the total population, to it run 
all the railroads and the boats that ply 
the shores. It faces both the wide estu- 
ary of the River Plata and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and its port is well equipped for 
river and ocean steamers. 

Montevideo has excellent beaches and 
is often used as a week-end resort for 
people of Buenos Aires, 126 miles up the 
Plata estuary, but for longer vacations 
and for the Montevideans themselves, 
the Atlantic coastal resorts are most 
popular. 

The Constitution of 1934 follows the 
general pattern of that of the United 
States in establishing the three branches 
of government—executive, legislative, 
and judicial. However, the President’s 
Cabinet of nine must be selected from 
the two political parties polling the 
largest number of votes—six from the 
first in number and three from the sec- 
ond. All citizens, regardless of sex, can 
and must vote if they are over 18. 

Uruguay boasts the first Rotary Club 
established in South America, that of 
Montevideo in 1918. On July 1, 1942, 
there were 26 Uruguayan Rotary Clubs 
with some 600 members. 

The attention of readers who desire 
to perfect themselves in Spanish is 
called to Revista Rotaria, Spanish-lan- 
guage edition of THE ROTARIAN. 





After the 





es mas o m, ; 
igual a la de la p 
kota del N 
cuya pobla Qc 
mas de tres 
mayor que 
dicho esta 
nombre se 
de la época « 
la actual rep 
era la manza) 
la discordia 
Brasil y Arg: 
y se conocia 
“la banda ori 

Las prime: 
chas de los gi 
vecinos del | 
guay fueron here; 
cia directa l 
que existian entre 
los colonizadores espanoles y_ port 
gueses. Fundada la Republica Urug 
ya, las luchas intestinas dividieron 
pais de cuando en cuando, hasta 1904 
en que se creé un gobierno estable 

El Uruguay es un pais ondulado co; 
pocas colinas y ninguna eminen 
mas de 2.000 pies. Cerca de dos 
ceras partes de sus limites estan { 
madas por el mar, rios 0 lagos. E! c] 
es benigno y moderado. La pre 
cion pluvial es amplia, pero no excesiva 
El 92 por ciento de la zona rural se 
dedica a ganaderia. El Uruguay p: 
duce del 15 al 18 por ciento de la carn 
de exportacié6n en el mundo. 

Montevideo es la capital y el corazo: 
mismo del pais. En ella vive una 
cera parte de la poblaci6n total y hacia 
ella corren todos los ferrocarriles y los 
barcos que navegan por sus costas. La 
banan tanto el ancho estuario del Ri 
de la Plata, como el Océano Atlanti 
y su puerto esta debidamente equipad 

Montevideo tiene excelentes playas 
donde suelen pasar el fin de semana al- 
gunos de los pobladores de Buenos 
Aires, que se encuentra a 126 millas Rio 
de la Plata arriba; pero para periodos 
mas largos y para los montevideanos, 
se prefieren las playas del Atlantico. 

La Constituci6n de 1934 sigue en | 
general a la de los Estados Unidos al 
establecer tres ramas de_ gobierno— 
ejecutiva, legislativa y judicial. Sin 
embargo, el Gabinete presidencial, inte 
grado por nueve miembros, debe s 
leccionarse de los dos_ partidos 
hayan depositado el numero mayor 
votos—seis del que haya ocupado eé! 
primer lugar y tres del segundo. Todos 
los ciudadanos, hombres y mujeres, (de 
18 alos o mAs, pueden y deben votar. 

Uruguay se enorgullece de haber con: 
tado con el primer Rotary club de Sud 
América, el de Montevideo, fundado en 
1918. Para el primero de julio de 142 
habia en Uruguay 26 Rotary clubs con 
unos 600 miembros. 
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We Introduce 
Homer Croy, who was bor1 


farm of which he writes 


not far from Maryville, Missou 


who was the first student at the fi 
school of journalism in the e 
that of the University of M 


One of the least predictable 


entertaining of col 
respondents, he finds 
h 


time amid his volu 


minous letter writ 
ing to do articles, 
radio scripts, and 
novels, of which 
more than a dozen 
have appeared 


T. E. MURPHY, a 





membe} ot the 

Rhode Island bar, Croy 

was for a period of six vears the se 
retary of the Rhode Island Board of 


Parole and of the State Public Welfare 
Commission. He has written mat 
ticles for the technical and la pre 
as well as fiction for numerous Ameri 


can journals 


HENRY ForpD was born on a 
near his present office at Dearborn 
Michigan, 79 vears ago His name 


synonymous the world over with ma 
production and independent ente) 


prise. WILLIAM L. STIpGER, to whom he 
told the story appearing n these 
pages, is known to millions as a clers 

man, editorialist, and radio speake) 


Father Played All the Notes (Januat 


1942, ROTARIAN) noted that his father 


was a member of the Moundsvill 
West Virginia, Rotary Club 


ArTHUR M. LocKHarT is a forme 
Texas oil man now resident in Cali 
fornia He is Past President of the El 
Paso, Texas, Rotary Club and now 
member in Los Angeles From 1982 
to 1935 he served as a member of the 
Magazine Committee of Rot ‘ 
national 

The portrait reproduced on the covet 
is by E. M. R. WEINER, Beloit, Wiscon 
sin, Rotarian-artist He also has done 
a portrait of Rotary’s Founder, Pat 


P. Harris (see cover of the Februar’ 
1940, ROTARIAN) 
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HERE’S CHES, back in ‘17, signing a Club 
charter—as two of his assistants look on. 





A KNACK for “easing up” under strain 
kept Ches fit. These photos (above and 
right) show how he did it at Conventions. 

















That Man ‘Ches’ 


HESLEY Reynolds Perry had 

lived one full young life- 
time before he came to Rotary. 
Chicago born and bred, he had 
been a librarian, insurance 
broker, machinery salesman, 
auditing-firm president, and sol- 


32 years 


dier. Then, at 38, just 
ago, he began another career 

which was to make the name 
“Secretary Ches” synonymous 
with selfless service in all the 
Rotary world. Now Ches be- 
gins a third chapter: he retired 
June 30. What his single-pur- 
posed sacrifice did for Rotary 
will not be forgotten—but let 
his fun-loving, deeply human 
nature be long remembered, 
too. These photos give some 
hint of the many-sided Ches. 








CHES has taken his many honors | 
including this scroll from Club Secr 





BELOW: Ches, the good listener, at 
ner for veteran Chicago Rotarians { 
Bear is talking; S. Schiele is beside him 
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Memo Re: ‘Ches Perry’ 


NO MEN know “C.R.P.” better, 
none admire him more, than those 
with whom he has worked since 
that day in 1910 when he agreed 
to act as Secretary of Rotary until 
someone could be secured to take 
the job permanently. It is there- 
fore altogether appropriate that, 
as he retires, the living Presidents 
under whom he has served should 
record the following memoranda 
for “auld lang syne.” * 


@ Paul P. WHAT is the 
Harris most important 
Chicago, Ill. news at headquar- 
(1910-12) 


ters of Rotary In- 
ternational? One need not linger 
in doubt. The rumblings of Ches 
Perry’s retirement began to be 
heard years ago. They have been 
increasing in measured crescendo 
and now the expected event has 
happened. Ches has retired. 

What will Rotary do without 
Ches and what will Ches do with- 
out Rotary? Your guess may be 
as good as mine, though I have 
worked with Ches for more than 
30 years. In case you want to 
know my opinion, I will say that 
I am betting on Ches to find his 
way through. Retirement is a 
crisis in the lives of busy men. 
Some survive and others perish. 
I believe that Ches will survive; 
that he will retire purposefully, 
gracefully, aye, and eventually 
happily. He will not lapse into a 
period of suspended animation 
nor into innocuous desuetude. I 
predict that his mind will be more 
active than ever. He will no 
longer be hampered by masses of 
detail; he will do those things only 
which to his mind are most im- 
portant. 

Ches has built up a great organ- 
ization; it is the service station of 
world-wide Rotary. Such fidelity 
I have never known. Morn, noon, 
and night, Sundays and holidays 
not excepted, he has labored at his 
desk. Justice is the keynote of his 
administration, and the spirit of 
pure democracy prevails. Do the 
members of his staff, assistant sec- 
retaries, clerks, and_ stenogra- 
phers address him as “Mr. Perry’’? 

* Censorship restrictions made impossi- 


ble a message from Past President Maurice 
Duperrey (1937-38), of Paris, France. 
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They do not; they address him as 
“Ches,” a privilege never abused. 

Verily, I believe that Ches will 
gallantly survive the crisis. I have 
never known him to fail during 
emergencies. He has a panacea 
which doubt, banishes 
fear, and stimulates courage. It is 
the call of duty; it whispers softly 
but insistently in his ear. 


dispels 


@ Glenn C. I HAVE known 
Mead Chesley R. Perry 
Philadelphia, Pa. personally for 
(1912-13) ~ 


nearly 32 
and have had plenty of opportun- 
ity to observe his work and 
achievements as the “first and 
only” Secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national. The growth and success 
of Rotary have rightly been called 
phenomenal; to that success Ches 
Perry has contributed more than 
any other individual. 

How did our incomparable Sec- 
retary manage to accomplish so 
much? In the beginning he quick- 
ly concentrated on the job and ap- 
plied his rare skill as an organizer 
and business executive; it was a 
new field and he was not hamp- 
ered by precedent and established 
usage. His ability had free play. 
Furthermore, he is a _ tireless 
worker; he was absorbed in his 
task and devoted to the cause. It 
was what he liked to do and what 
he was fitted to do. 

But Ches has been much more 
than a competent Secretary; he is 
an accurate observer of the men 
and events of his time and a care- 
ful thinker. He has both knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Administering 
world-wide Rotary calls for qual- 
ities of statesmanship; Ches Perry 
has those qualities and many of 
his official communications are 
notable state papers. 

May he live long and prosper! 


years 


@ Russell F.§ ROTARY without 


Greiner Ches Perry is like 
Kansas City, Mo. Shakespeare with- 
(1913-14) 


out Hamlet. The 
rumors of the past several years 
that Ches was going to retire as 
Secretary of Rotary International 
have at last become a startling 
fact, and I mean startling. This 
confirmation brings a lump in 





my throat and a tear in my eye 

For more than 30 years | have 
been active in Rotary and my 
friendship with Ches started in 
1911, when I was serving my first 
term as President of the Rotary 
Club of Kansas City, Missouri 
During these three decades I have 
developed a strong attachment, a 
great admiration, and a thorough 
respect for this man who was like 
himself and patterned after none. 
All my life I have been possessed 
of such a make-up that an amateur 
could analyze my stand and cata- 
logue my feelings on any question 
without skill or effort. Ches was 
the direct opposite, and I defy any 
psychiatrist, psychologist, or lat- 
ter-day scientist to penetrate his 
brain machinery, tune into his 
think waves, and tell you how and 
what he was thinking, until he 
was ready to reveal it. 

Ever since I was elected Presi 
dent of Rotary International at 
Buffalo, New York, I have used 
every method known to the mod 
ern Hawkshaw to find out whether 
he was for or against me, and I 
here and now confess I have 
failed. Among the thousands of 
men in Rotary with whom I have 
formed friendships, none 
has been more courteous, kindly, 


close 


or foursquare than dear old Ches 
We have not always been in agree- 
ment and at times have clashed on 
men and measures, but when the 
skies cleared, I found my admira- 
tion and belief in him had been 
enhanced. It was during my term 
as President that he sold out his 
business and became a full-time 
Secretary of Rotary, and I look 
upon that as the greatest accom- 
plishment of my administration. 

I have always looked upon Ches 
as the ideal Secretary, and he re- 
tires from his position the posses- 
sor of the friendship of thousands 
of men, all over the world, both in 
and out of Rotary, which to my 
mind is far more valuable than 
earthly 
something which money cannot 
buy. He was more than an official 
of Rotary, he was an institution. 
I am going to miss my Official con- 
tacts with him, but will always 
cherish the memory of our cordial 


possessions and is that 
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Introducing Phil 


Who will—who can—succeed 
Ches? To that question, the 
Board of Directors of Rotary In- 
ternational has replied: Philip C. 
Lovejoy. . . . Phil grew up in 
Maine, still talks with what he 
laughingly will admit is a ‘Mai- 
niac"’ accent, is more than six 
feet tall. At the University of 
Michigan he was given A.B., 
A.M., Phi Beta Kappa, and Phi 
Delta Kappa honors. He was a 
personnel officer in World War 
| and for several years was a 
public-school teacher and ad- 
ministrator. His Rotary experi- 
ence started in 1924 at Mount 
Clemens, Michigan, and for two 
years he served the Club at 
Hamtramck as President. In 
1930 he joined the staff of 
Rotary's Secretariat in Chicago 
as First Assistant Secretary. 


He begins his duties as Gen- 
eral Secretary with a proved 
ability for doing many things 
exceptionally well, a wide knowl- 
edge of Rotary, the codpera- 
tion of his co-workers, and the 
good wishes of thousands of 
friends in and out of Rotary, the 
world around.—Eds. 











relationship. This is not just a let- 
ter, but a feeble message of appre- 
ciation from my heart. The best 
of luck to you, Ches, old boy, and 
may God bless you. 


@ Frank L. IT HAS BEEN 
Mulholland said that there is 
Toledo, Ohio no indispensable 
(1914-15) 
man. I don’t be- 
lieve it. I know such a man. 
Chesley R. Perry has attained 
that excellence of character and 
achievement in his years of serv- 
ice to Rotary International that 
he is truly indispensable. He be- 
came indispensable through the 
maximum development of his 
own capacities, by becoming crea- 
tive in his purpose and by being 
serviceable in his spirit. There is 
no oversupply of capable persons 
who are thus motivated with the 
spirit of service. 


@ Allen D. BLESSED is the 
Albert man who has 
Paris, Illinois found his work! 
(1915-16) 


Ches found his 30 
years ago. He made it and it has 
made him into one of the most 
constant and influential figures of 
a world fellowship. 

May he live long to enjoy the 
recognition of his service to the 
ideal of Rotary which comes from 
the whole company of Rotarians! 


@ Arch C. I JOIN with thou- 
Klumph sands of other Ro- 
Cleveland, Ohio tarians in feelings 
(1916-17) 


of the deepest re- 
gret at the retirement of Ches 
Perry from the office of Secretary 
of Rotary International, an office 
which he has filled with outstand- 
ing distinction for 32 years. 

In all my threescore and ten 
years of life I have never known 
any man to give such loyalty and 
undivided effort to the job which 
he was filling. 

He was deaf to many offers of 
other honors. 

He allowed no restriction to in- 
terfere with his hours of labor for 
Rotary. 

His efficiency developed in the 
same degree that the Rotary or- 
ganization developed. 

Thousands of us who had the 
rare privilege of being closely as- 
sociated with him realize what his 
friendship has meant to us and 
how we shall always cherish mem- 
ories of that association. 


@ E. Leslie I FIRST savy Che 
Pidgeon Perry on the \| 


Montreal, Que., day morning 

Canada : ; 
(1917-18) the opening of ; 

internation 
tary Convention at H 
Texas, in 1914. I came into 4 
hall while he was reading 
announcement or report. 
not require much time or exper 
ence to recognize that Ches. \' 
quiet and unobtrusive, wa 
lost in a crowd. 

Since then I have spent ma 
hours with him around the confe. 
ence tables in Convention Cop. 
mittee rooms and on Convyenti 
platforms. I have travelled wi: 
him over land and sea, unti! t 
very name “Chesley Perry ¢ 
gests a distinctive type of positi 
character. 

The years have slipped by sin 
1914 with startling rapidity 
during this period I have had 
growing fellowship with and ap. 
preciation of one of the best m 
it has been my privilege to kno 
Chesley Perry has lived a gr 
and useful life, and has prov 
himself to be a man of ideals, pur- 
pose, discipline, and ability. Ro- 
tary International, as an organ- 
ization, is what Chesley Perry has 
made of it, and shall remain 
monument to a beloved man and 
an honored name. 


@ Estes CHES PERRY re. 
Snedecor tiring? He can‘ 
Portland, Oreg. retire from Ro 
(1920-21) 


tary! It’s his life 
his whole being! He may go 
through the formality of retiring 





but he will continue to live, eat 
and dream Rotary. I have spent 
many a day and travelled many 
a mile with Ches, but never have 
I seen him relax or turn his en- 
ergy or thought from his one all- 
consuming purpose—the building 
and perpetuation of Rotary Inter- 
national. 

He has been its organizing 
genius. He has given it breadth, 
depth, direction, continuity, poise, 
balance, and permanency. He and 
his organization have withstood 
the tides of overwhelming ambi- 
tion upon the part of others, the 
shifting sands of politics, and the 
storms of impulsive and _ short 
sighted action. 

My hat is off to you, Ches! |! 
love you and admire you for all 
that you have suffered and done 
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country and enjoy a well- honored, founder Secretary. He tional Association of Rotary ( ' 
d rest. May your days be now retires from office to use his and Rotary International ' 
and full of joy and content- abounding energy, generous loyal- “Amen | 
ties, and superb abilities in fields “IT present mv friend of 
of his own unfettered choice; but vears, Ches Perry, who 01 
@ Crawford IN HIS eventful ca- wherever they lie, they will be of the never-ceasing and 
C.McCulloughreer as Rotary’s close by to Rotary and Rotary to handling of thousands of det | 
Fort William, first and continuing them. That is the assured and incident to the Rotary adn t 
ory =_ Secretary, Chesley happy prospect which resigns us tion has been ‘dubbed’ t 
Perry has been in- all to his going dynamo.’ 
tely associated with a long This term does not adequa 
cession of Presidents of tem- @ Guy MY friendship describe Ches, unless the dyna 
peraments as diverse as human Gundaker with Ches Perry is of the type which has perpet 
ature itself. He earned and has Philadelphia,Pa was of the kind motion 
(1923-24 — ; 
etained the confidence, respect, spoken of by Din I wish Ches long life and pro | Ti 
| enduring affection of them all; ah Maria Mulock when she said perity, an uninterrupted happi 
s a triumph which carries its “Oh, the comfort, the inexpress- ness during the period of his well 
lasting testimonial ible comfort of feeling safe with earned rest. 
One does not catalogue the at- a person having neither to weigh 
sites of one’s friends. He cher- words nor measure thoughts, but @ Everett SO, CHES, YOI 
his friends as they are, pouring them all out as they come, W. Hill have retired, afte ii | 
ppy that his greatest possession chaff and grain together, certain acetone the Oo many gloriou 
such infinite treasure—‘‘To that a faithful hand will take and (1924-25 vears, as Seer | 
ve a few friends and those sift them, keep what is worth tary of Rotary In- 
thout capitulation” —there is no keeping, and with the breath of ternational. You deserve the rest, 
ipitulation in Chesley Perry’s kindness blow the rest away.” for you have given of yourself, the | ' 
itual and abiding friendships. At the Toronto Convention in very best you had, to our orga | 
Rotary International as we to- 1924 in introducing Ches, I used ization. Paul Hari conceive : 
and those of tomorrow know these words, to which I know all the idea of Rotary, but you n 
cannot be disassociated from Presidents of the National Asso- tured it [Continued on paae | Tl 


























LITERATURE has its Damon and Pythias: Rotary has its Paul P. Harris, who founded the movement, and Chesley R. Perry, under whose 
32-year Secretaryship it circled the globe. This recent picture shows them not reminiscing, but characteristically talking of Rotary’s future { 
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A Personal Note by Dr. Stidger 


It was the dull dusk of a rainy 
evening as I sat with Mr. Ford in 
That afternoon we had 
inspected the new 47-million- 
dollar bomber factory at Willow 
Run, where bombers with a cruis- 
ing radius of 7,000 miles were be- 
ing built—bombers able to go to 
Europe and back without landing 
for gas. 

That very day Mr. Frank Knoz, 
Secretary of the Navy, had visited 
Mr. Ford. I was very anxious to 
talk about the war. But Mr. Ford 
didn’t want to talk about the war. 
Characteristically a man who 
looks ahead—far, far ahead—he 
wanted to talk about after the war. 
What kind of a world would it be 
when the victory was won—as 
won it will be? Would it bea 
world cursed by an immediate 
period of recession and depres- 


his office. 


sion? Can a peacetime world em- 
ploy all the productive forces un- 
loosed by the giant life-and-death 
struggle? Will the regimented 
wartime economy give way with 
peace to a hopeless disorganiza- 
tion of industry and commerce 
throughout the entire world? 

No man can speak with better 
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By Henry Ford 


As Told to William L. Stidger 


authority on these questions than 


can Mr. Ford. And I discovered 
that no man can speak more hope- 
fully. So, with pleasure and with 
the sense of a duty I must per- 
form, I pass on his words to you. 


{ DO NOT say that a new world 
is being born. I say that this 
world is going to start growing up 
again. It stopped, you know, for 
a few years. It stopped to make 
money and many good things 
stopped with it. I do believe that 
this war may be the last great 
war. If we don’t learn from this 
one that war is a total loss for the 
people who start it, and an insuf- 
ferable injury to people who must 
resist it, then we are pretty far 
gone. But I think that that lesson 
has been branded on the people of 
the world by fire. 

I have a faith that out of it all 
will come, or perhaps has already 
come, a revelation to every race 
and nation that you can’t build 
anything permanent on hate and 
violence. 

I used to say that if you build 
automobiles, the highways would 
follow, and they did. Now I say 
that if you link nations with roads, 


Article No. 12 in the ‘A World to LIVE In’ 
series on post-war reconstruction problems. 


airplanes, ships, radio, and othe 
forms of transportation and com- 
munication, it will follow that 
more people will share the good 
things of our abundant life. 

The particular talents of eve: 
land are needed. Every peopl 
has a contribution to make to th 
total life of the world. The tremen- 
dous advances in radio communi- 
cation and airplane transporta- 
tion, the construction of such 
highways as the Pan-American 
Highway which will run from 
Alaska through Canada and the 
United States to the tip of the 
South American Continent, and 
those roads which now crisscross 
the Continent of Africa, will bind 
us all together economically 
well as in ideas. 

When this war finally ends, we 
must turn our brains, our man- 
power, and our resources to get 
the things upon which successful 
peace depends—a proper and fair 
distribution of the world’s goods 
Industry’s job is to produce. I read 
the other day that the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury said, “In- 
dustry has been more concerned 
with increase of output than with 
justice of distribution.” I wouldnt 
say “more concerned,” but “more 
deeply concerned.” There is no 
distribution without production, 
and the success of production is 
a fuller distribution. Our business 
in industry is to produce. That is 
the business of agriculture also 
The very pressure of production 
forces distribution. And distribu- 
tion is society’s part of the work 
When it masters distribution as 
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well as industry has mastered 
production, we shall be sailing 
head again. 

(n the post-war world we should 
be able to maintain full employ- 
ment for more and more people, 
thus enabling them to buy all the 
woods of living, easily and plenti- 
fully. For years I have main- 
tained to industrialists that the 
more people for whom you supply 
work at fair wages, the larger 
market there would be for the 
product of your industry. Our 
only market in this country is 
made by wages—a fact some find 
it impossible to comprehend. Thus 
far industry has been compelled 
to go it pretty much alone and 
against every hindrance that can 
be conceived, but even in our lop- 
sided progress we have created 
an economy which, for plenty and 
stability, has no equal in history. 
In this regard it is interesting to 
note that the most often asked 
question by Russian workers of 
the Ford technicians we have sent 
to Russia is: “Do workers in 


A 
« 


—the public receives the profit. 

Of course, money-minded peo- 
ple have difficulty in seeing this. 
And money-minded business is 
lured by the hope of money. But 
if the profit motive survives at all, 
it is because it serves—it gives 
more than it gets; nothing else can 
save it. The so-called “profit mo- 
tive” will repay careful study. I 
have never known money to be a 
sufficient motive for any useful 
achievement. The achievement 
comes first; the money afterward. 
We need more men of initiative 
and enterprise. These open the 
doors to better living and a better 
life for their fellows. 

We who have had something to 
do with the development of the 
automobile feel that the auto has 
not only done something for men 
directly employed in its manufac- 
ture, but it has also freed workers 
from being chained to the factory 
by enabling them to get to their 
work comfortably and quickly 
without living virtually on the fac- 
tory’s doorstep. And it has given 
the worker a chance 





















‘I tell you it’s putting more men out of 


to get out into the 
country on week-ends 
and to give his family 


humanity everywhere. 








work 





Coms in Boys’ Life 


America actually own their own 
cars?” 

I notice that we don’t hear so 
much of the profit motive as we 
used to. That was a great theme, 
but it has been dropped probably 
because it wasn’t understood. The 
profit motive begins with the 
farmer who sows his handful of 
seeds because he expects to get a 
bushel from them—“some an hun- 
dred fold,” the Bible says—which 
is about 10,000 percent. That is 
the return, but not the profit. The 
profit is in the life which is sup- 
ported by the crop. The only profit 
of work is life. 

Any way you figure—industri- 
ally, agriculturally, commercially 
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outings and pleasures unheard of 
in former generations. 

It has equally freed the farmer 
from slavery to his farm, giving 
his entire family a wider horizon 
of pleasure and recreation. All you 
needed to do to prove this before 
the present necessary war restric- 
tions was to go into any American 
county seat on Saturday night and 
see the automobiles lined up at 
every curb, especially near the 
motion-picture theaters. After the 
show the farmers and their fam- 
ilies drove from ten to 50 miles 
home and thought nothing of it. 
It was the same thing on Sunday 
morning when country 
drove many miles to church 
mobility made, does make, and 
will make for a higher standard of 
living across this continent and it 
will do so around the world when 
the “bugs” in world distribution 
of the automobile are ironed out. 

It will also be the same with 
airplanes after the war. The great 
plants we have built for war pur- 
poses will be used to turn out air- 


people 
This 


planes for commercial and_ per- 
sonal uses. The great airplane 
plants and the vast airfields we 
have built for war purposes will 


“WE MUST SEE to it that in the period after the war, people are well fed— 
This job alone... 


will put millions of men to work.” 
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be turned into the purposes of 
peace when this war is over. There 
will be no waste in these vast 
plants; be assured of that. 

There is no future without 
work. Efforts to construct a work- 
less economy will fail. There will 
be more and more kinds of work 
developed. There will be new 
inventions—if not immediately, 
then later. There is enough im- 
mediate work in completing the 
things we have already developed. 
Nothing invented in the last 40 
years has yet attained its final 
or definitive form. Nothing is fin- 
ished. We have been so busy mak- 
ing things to supply the demand 
that there has been no time to im- 
prove the product as it should 
have been improved. It isn’t alone 
new things that beckon us, but 
unfinished old things, and perhaps 
many of the new things will be 
born of our efforts to complete 
the old. We have just touched 
the fringe of our inventive genius 
and the war has been a stimulus 
to inventions even in these few 
months. 

No one these days, except a few 
throwbacks, believes in war. 
Everyone knows that expendi- 
tures for war do not create pros- 
perity. The reason we have war 
is that the world is not yet Ccivi- 
lized. At present our part in war is 
a necessity—just as fighting a fire 
would be. But war itself is never 
a necessity. The good that comes 
out of it is entirely due to the fact 
that it wakes up men’s faculties 
and compels them to do certain 
things they had neglected before. 
But in the creative sense war is 
sterile. 


Tins war is opening up the 
world amazingly. Asia, Africa, 
Australia, India, are becoming 
next-door neighbors. But that 
could have come more normally 
and more profitably to the human 
race. This war is also assuring us 
that our manhood is just as virile 
and valorous as it ever was. It is 
too bad the work of peace does 
not offer these voung men so great 
a chance to do heroic exploits. 

The best I hope from this war 
is that it will destroy the sources 
of war in all nations. 

If we handle our affairs proper- 
ly and heed the voice of expe- 
rience, there need be no post-war 
depression. But as men are not so 
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predictable as principles, there is 
always a doubt. If our people keep 
their affairs in their own hands 
and apply to public matters the 
same honesty and commonsense 
they use in their domestic affairs, 
we ought to come through fairly 
well, economically speaking. 

Right now there is a need for 10 
million new homes. General in- 
dustry needs total rehabilitation. 
Transportation needs to be mod- 
ernized. Lighter, stronger, and 
cheaper materials in automobiles, 
planes, and trains are needed and, 
to my mind, that means making 
agriculture a source of industrial 
supply. And, as everybody knows, 
it will take us years to replace the 
bottoms of ships that have been 
sunk, other years to make up for 
the vears of war when our indus- 
try has been engaged exclusively 
in making war materials. We 
shall have to run full speed ahead 
to manufacture refrigerators, trac- 
tors, tires, accessories, automo- 
biles, airplanes, railroad cars, silk 
stockings. 

There is also the thought of the 
future demand for food. One 
writer has said that well-fed peo- 
ple seldom start wars and I agree 
with him. Hunger has caused 
more wars, perhaps, than greed. 
So we must see to it that in the 
post-war period, people are well 
fed—humanity everywhere. This 
job alone will open up vast new 
enterprises, and will put millions 
of men to work. Such advances 
as are represented by frozen foods 
will be available for all the world 
rather than for just the privileged 
few. 

Also in the post-war period | 
think that the process of indus- 
trial decentralization will get a 
start. So far, with the exception 
of our 20 village industries and 
a few others, it has been mostly 
talk. We have been at this process 
of decentralization in the Ford 
Motor Company for 20 years. We 
have been taking departments out 
of the main plant and establishing 
them in country districts near 
water power so that the men who 
work in these plants can live close 
to the soil, doing part-time farm- 
ing. This gives them the best en- 
vironment I know: life in an 
American village with a city in- 
come. With one foot in industry 
and the other in the soil, they are 
as secure as anyone can be. 


As to changes in the nature of 


farming itself, I am convince; 
that farming will become almos 
entirely mechanical. Even be!or 
this war broke on us, an improved 
tractor was in production whic} 
has solved most of the maj 
weaknesses of the old tractors. [) 
fact, mechanical equipment of 
every type will become the uni. 
versal thing on small farms 4 
well as on large ones. 


i 


B.: THE most important thing 
of all is that there is a new world 
to create in a spiritual sense. [Un 
less we can do this we will have 
dreamed, worked, suffered, and 
striven in vain. But I do not fea: 
unduly over that. My theory has 
always been that improvements 
in the spirit of man is in large 
part contingent upon his materia! 
well-being. If a man is well fed. 
has work to do, a sense of security 
and well-being for himself and his 
family; if he is freed from the 
haunting fears of unemployment 
and old-age insecurity, he will !x 
a happy man and we shall be a 
happy nation. All these things 
enter into the problem of man: 
happiness and spiritual growth 
An automobile or an airplane can 
be used to carry bombs for (e- 
struction, but it can also be used 
to carry machines, food, and ideas 
of goodwill to the ends of the 
earth. 

Instead of less machinery there 
will be more. The critics of the 
machine are out of date along with 
many other plausible fallacies 
Machines save energy and time 
for us. They lighten the burdens 
of men and give easy accessibility 
to the goods needed for living. The 
machine has actually brought 
equality between men. Now 
everyone can have what anyone 
has. The machine has raised the 
so-called “inferior nations” to a 
place of independence. It has 
been a great civilizing factor and 
its mission has but begun. 

The best thing that the United 
States of America has ever done 
for the poorer, backward na- 
tions is to supply them with the 
machine that made them inde- 
pendent. I am neither a prophet 
nor a philosopher, but I have faith 
that everything necessary for us 
is here and that we shall have the 
skill to find it and the good sense 
to use it wisely. 
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Shoemakers Who Don't Stick to Lasts 


No. 5 in the ‘Small Business on the Alert’ series of 
reports on firms that will survive because they serve. 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


Author and Psychologist 


T. AT STUFF ingenuity! Won- 
derful what it can contrive, isn’t 
it 

Next time you’re in a drug- 
store, look over the lipstick dis- 
Notice how cardboard con- 
tainers are pushing metal ones 
out of the picture. Reason: com- 
ts and lipstick holders have 
they’re cartridge 


one to War; 
cases now. 
There is a plant that was mak- 
ing beverage containers—beer 
kegs, to you. But not now. It’s 
making oxygen cans so. that 
United Nations bombers’ can 
pend more time up in the strato- 


D 


sphere. 

Rotarian Harry C. Bulkeley 
and his Rotarian sons once made 
brass fittings for plumbers. Now 
their machines are making steel 
parts for all kinds of munitions. 
That takes some changing—from 
soft metal to hard, but these Ro- 
tarians did it, cheerfully. 

In America’s Middle West is a 
fountain-pen factory, founded by 
a Rotarian. Fountain pens are 
made on very small machines— 
but so are firing pins, fittings for 
planes, some of the essential ‘“in- 
nards” of airplane engines, and 
battleship control parts. So its 
“pens to pins” at that factory. 

Human ingenuity makes rapid 
adjustments when there’s work 
to be done. That’s why a Ro- 
tarian who made envelope-folding 
machines is now building small- 
arm parts; an orange-squeezer 
plant is making bullet molds; out- 
board-motor makers are turning 
out airplane parts; a Rotarian who 
made camp cooking equipment 
now proudly watches ammunition 
cases come off the production 
lines; another Rotarian who made 
silk stockings is now putting all 
he knows about “full-fashioning” 
into silk parachutes! 

“Yankee ingenuity” is coming 
in mighty handy just now in 
Yankeeland. So is ingenuity in a 
lot of other places. For instance, 





SKILLED mechanics in Tom Bata’s shoe fac- 
tory now make mounts for ack-ack guns. 
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consider Canada, and Rotarian 
Tom Bata. 

Tom Bata used to belong to the 
former Club of Zlin, 
Czecho-Slovakia charter mem- 
ber, in fact. He was the eighth of 
the line of Bata (pronounced 
“Bat-cha”) to enter the shoemak- 
ing trade. His father, Thomas 
Bata, Sr., had been master of a 
which ; 
hand, just as earlier Batas had 
been. When Czecho-Slovakia be- 
came a country, Thomas Bata, 
Sr., decided that handmade shoes 
cost too much. Although he hated 
machinery and dreaded factories, 
he produced both—by a 
world different from the machines 


Rotary 


factory made shoes by 


wide 


and factories he disliked. 

“Man must rule the machine, 
and not the other way around,” he 
declared, so his factories looked 
out on pleasant country scenes 
and his workers were housed in 
their own cottages, not in bar- 
racks. 

Bata’s processes produced shoes 
so cheaply that in spite of an in- 
crease in average wage of 214 
percent, the price of shoes 
dropped 84.5 percent, and the 
number of workers in his plants 


Photo: Canadian Public Information 

































































rose from the original 50 to a total 
of 22,050 

“My work has only one object 
he once said, unconsciously para- 
phasing Rotary’s motto, “‘to serve 
life.” 

When Thomas, Sr., was killed 
in an airplane accident in 135, 
W he n 
the Hitler menace clouded Czech 


Tom, Jr., took his place 


] ] 


skies, Bata shipped several plane 
loads of machinery out of the 
country He also sent 82 key 
workers to safer countrie \t the 


last minute, he likewise escaped, 
flying to neutral Switzerland and 
through then-neutral France 
Settling in Canada, Bata set up 
two factories: one to make shoe 
and one to make machines to 
make shoes. But when war came 
nearer, those machines were side- 
tracked, and now the Bata factory 
is turning out gun mounts and 
other munitions, a large cog in 
Canada’s war-production effort. 
“Shoemaker, stick to your last! 
was a fine proverb—oncs But 
Shoemaker Bata and his fellow 
Rotarians give us a better one: 
“Shoemakers, don’t stick to your 
last! If you do, it will be the last 


of you!” 
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Peale came in clay on ke hem a fll 


Does: soldiers on a fatigue de- 


tail helped a distressed school- 
teacher change a flat tire. Grate- 
fully she took their names and, 
just before Christmas, sent each a 
card, asking what he wanted for 
Christmas. 

“A captain’s commission,” said 
one 

‘A furlough,” said another. 

“A blonde,” said the third. 

The schoolteacher sent each sol- 
dier one copy of a three-volume 
set of a popular American history 
which should have served to unite 
the trio indissolubly, but which, 
for them, only indicated that the 
general public needed a little 
route order drill on the subject of 
packages to soldier 

Pinky got the first Christmas 
package from home on December 
15. Pinky’s mother wanted him 
to be sure to get itontime. Pinky 
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Packages from Home 


knew about the package at 11 
A.M. that day because a corporal 
who had been in the orderly room 
had spotted it and told Pinky as 
he came off the drill field. News 
of it sped around so quickly that 
by chowtime the whole troop 
knew. Maybe Pinky got three 
cookies and a couple of pieces of 
candy out of it. Certainly not 
much more. 

After that the Christmas pack- 
ages came in steadily. Churches 
sent them. Mothers and fathers 
and brothers and sisters and all 
kinds of relatives sent them. For- 
mer employers sent them. Practi- 
cally total strangers sent packages 
to soldiers. It must have become 
a sort of vogue. 

At first we padlocked them in 
locker boxes, hid them under pil- 
lows and in barracks bags. As the 
influx of packages mounted, and 


we shared the fortune of ot! 
we stopped locking things 


Then, after the titbits becam: 


bit stale and our appetites 
them were on the ebb, we 


no 


them openly about, hoping that 


one and all would partake. 
Fellows passed around coo! 


nuts, and slices of not altogeth 


inhibited fruitcake. It was a 
ish feast of homemade, ho 
town goodies after a long fan 
Some of the fellows from Ita 
homes got redolent salamis. | 


kid from a Jewish home got 


well-spiced kosher’ corned-! 
sandwich. Some Chinese select 


got dried shrimps and litchi nut 


They were good days and 
horn of plenty 
Homemade jams and prese! 
were smuggled into the mess h 


poured fre: 


to be eaten in conjunction with 


Government Issue food (affection- 
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They'll be twice as welcome, hints this soldier, if 
senders will consider the time and their contents. 


ately referred to as “G. I. chow’”’). 
Goodies concocted in the kitchens 
of New York, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, and many 
mall towns between were taken 
to lonely outposts in the moun- 
tains, to guards in out-of-the-way 
posts, to weary sentries patrolling 
desert areas. We ate until our 
eyes bugged out, and we shared 
uundantly. 

Then the convoy of packages 
slowed down to a _ trickle—and 
stopped. A stuffed goose that had 
been tenderly cooked and opti- 
mistically mailed from Mukwon- 

0, Wisconsin, reported for duty 
to its consignee on January 6, 

ter two weeks in the no man’s 
land of mail. It was our Christ- 
mas epilogue. 

Now there are no more pack- 
ages, except for the three fellows 
irom Arkansas who get a carton 
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By Gene Gach 


Corporal, 11th U. § 





and those who 


t sending pack- 


365 packages coming to our troop 
, we didn't get one 


packages made 


well dried behind the ears experi- 
gladdened heart, \ 
names on the package list, 
troop orderly room for 








past the string and paper, and saw 
and enjoyed the things that the 
people who cared about 
prepared for us. 
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change (called canteen in some 
camps) is well stocked. But—for 
some strange reason you have to 
be away from home and in the 
Army to understand—there are 
times when we'd rather pay 10 
cents for a candy bar sent to us 
from home than pay 5 cents for 
the same candy bar at the post ex- 
change. We'd rather shave with 
the razor blades that Sis sent 
than with a better type of blade 
we could buy ourselves. 

(Once after a soldier had talked 
to me and walked away, I asked 
another soldier what the guy’s 
name was, and I was told, ““That’s 
Joe Keller—he gets a_ package 
from his church every month.” 
Later I lived in the same tent with 
Joe. Every month he got a pack- 
age from his church. There would 
be cookies and candies, and pen- 
cils, and shaving cream, and cigar- 
ettes, and religious pamphlets. He 
always gave me the pamphlets. 
Some of us are trying to join his 
church by mail.) 

One fellow whose dad had been 
in the cavalry gets some pretty 
ideal packages. They’ve included 
an ointment for chafed thighs; a 
fancy kind of curb chain that is 
ornamental, useful, and okehed by 
regulations; and saddle soap. 
Sure, he could have obtained 
things like these from the supply 
sergeant, post exchange, or the 
dispensary, but these were better 

they came from home. 

Flashlights are useful these 
days. Include an extra bulb and 
some batteries. 

Small metal mirrors are handy. 
Remember to choose things small 
and compact, because we have so 
littie room to keep them in the 
barracks, and we often like to 
carry them along on maneuvers. 


§ pcta shaving soaps, razors, 
and lotions are perfect, because 
then we can start out the day with 
the thoughts of home close to us. 
Drop in a little pocket comb, 
some shoelaces (brown), a bar of 
soap, a package of cough drops, a 
calendar, a deck of cards, a carton 
of matches, something for 
chapped lips, some stamped envel- 
opes, pencils, a bottle of ink, a tin 
of aspirins, a colored wash cloth, 
ointment for cuts and bruises. 
Those are the things a soldier 
always used at home, and will con- 
tinue to use in the Army. And he 
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still wears socks, drawers, and un- 
dershirts, and he still blows his 
nose. A bottle of indelible ink 
will help him keep track of his be- 
longings. 

If you have a little more money 
to spend, don’t go hog wild. We 
haven’t room to keep a lot of 
things, either in our uniform pock- 
ets or in our barracks bags. Rath- 
er than have you buy us two $1 
pipes, we'd like one $2 pipe. 

And speaking of smoking: there 
are cigarette lighters, cases, Ci- 
gars, pipe tobacco, pouches, and 
cleaners. Those of us who enter- 
tain the vice are not allowed to 
indulge it much of the time (never 
during drill, in classrooms, during 
training films, near ammunition, 
stables, etc.), but when we do, we 
probably relish it more than we 
did at home. 

Army and navy stores sell gar- 
rison caps. If you know a soldier’s 
head size, this is a topping pres- 
ent; no matter what branch of the 
service he is in, he can wear it 
with his dress uniform. Those 
army and navy stores, since 
they’re mentioned, have many 
suggestions in the way of regula- 
tion belts, buckles, “housewives’”’ 
(sewing kits), shaving sets, un- 
derclothing, and jewelry. 

Those of us who were drafted 
were warned (by a letter that be- 
gan, “A committee of your neigh- 
bors have selected you .’) not 
to bring cameras because they 
might be stolen or lost. That was 
true during the time we were 
shuffled between the office of the 
draft board, the examination de- 
pot, the induction center, the re- 
ception center, and the _ place 
where we received our basic train- 
ing. But those of us who have 
passed through these experiences 
and are assigned to regiments and 
battalions are now qualified to un- 
dertake the responsibilities of car- 
ing for a camera. It’s a gift that 
bears fruit you will enjoy. Don’t 
forget to send films occasionally. 
Tell him that you'll keep all the 
photos he sends you in a separate 
album for him. 

Send him books. Some camps 
have good libraries. Others have 
none. But even if he has a fine 
library in his camp, he’ll get a 
bang out of getting a book in 
which you've put his name, out of 
reading a book which you've se- 
lected for him. Personal touch. 


We get most of the po; 


magazines. But if his civilia 
terest was some specialized s¢j. 
ence or sport or hobby, and there 
is a publication devoted to it ex. 
clusively, a subscription to 
magazine is ideal. One fellow 
received a magazine for stamp co). 
lectors, and news of this 
bruited around until he f 
himself president of a camp st 
club. Another selectee who 
his magazine for rifle enthus 
forwarded to his Army addres 
rated a rank as custodian of the 
arms rooms, largely because of 
interest in the subject. 

A small, well-bound noteboo 
a good thing for a soldier. So is a 
pocketknife, a key ring, a wallet 


Caur regulations require that 
soldier write his name and con 
plete return address on each en- 
velope. Why not get your depart- 
ment store, stationery store, 
printer to print up some large-siz: 
envelopes with all this informa- 
tion? He'll be grateful each tim 
he sends a letter. The little writ- 
ing portfolios—the kind you ca 
use while sitting on your bed—ar 
useful too. 

We spend much time out of 
doors and our sweet teeth are well 
developed. Let’s have some mor 
candies and cakes and cooki 
Please wrap these carefully, pr 
ferably in tins. 

And don’t think you can be to 
silly about presents. One fellow’s 
Christmas package included on 
of those perfumed bars of soa} 
with a long ribbon attached to bi 
worn on his shoulder, like a can- 
teen, in the showers. He minced 
coquettishly through the troop 
street modelling it for the laugh 
ing soldiers. Another fellow got 
a little kewpie doll that was im 
mediately recostumed into a gen- 
eral’s full-dress uniform and given 
a place of honor in the troop’s day 
room. Try out your sense of hu- 
mor in package form. 

Getting a package is an event in 
a soldier’s life. Getting a package 
sets that day apart from all other 
days. You can’t send a captain's 
commission, or a furlough, or a 
blonde, but you can make an art 
and a game of packages, which 
to us are substantial and eloquent 
expressions that you care. And 
please remember this: that game 
can be played the year around. 
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Getting Oil to 
Where it's Needed 


By Arthur M. Lockhart 


President, Envoy Petroleum Co., Long Beach, Calif. 


VER since that muggy August 

afternoon back in 1859 when 

“Uncle Billy” Smith mule- 
backed into Titusville, Pennsyl- 
vania, shouting, “Struck oil!’ and 
thus proclaimed the success of 
Drake’s well, oil men have been 
saving that “Oil is where you find 
it.” Right now, that’s a fine old 
adage—to forget. 

Today it’s Oil is where you PUT 
it...and if you can put it in the 
right places fast enough, you can 
win battles and save most of a 
way of living you cherish—and if 
you can’t.... 

| see it this way: This is the 
Age of Things That Move, or the 
dawn of it. What moves needs 
oil—to cut friction if not to fur- 
nish power. Right now, two 
worlds are fighting to see, for one 
thing, whether that great, in- 
escapable technological age which 
we are entering is to be used to 
enslave the common man or to 
liberate him. 

It's a war of machines—and al- 
most every infernal, magnificent 
one of them is an oil-soaked gas 
eater. You could probably drive 
your Buick a year on the gasoline 
one medium bomber burns on a 
900-mile flight. Oil is the hot blood 
in the arteries of modern war. 
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A VITAL institution in our motor age is the corner filling station. The United States alone 


has 250,000 


Well, who ha 
United Nations 
percent of the 


What will war stringencies do to them? 


s that oil? The 
control about 90 
world’s crude-oil 


production and 88 percent of its 


refining capacity. My 


country 


alone produces 60 percent of the 
world’s petroleum. What’s the rub 


then? Why is it 


that the London 


civilian hasn’t a drop, that the 
Connecticut Yankee must carry a 





HOW PETROL RATIONING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ABOLISHES PLEASURE MOTORING. 
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The black areas in the pumps indicate the monthly allowance of 
petrol for private motor vehicles not engaged in essential work, 
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How many will suffer this fate 


ration card? Why is it that hun- 
dreds of the’s250,000 filling sta- 
tions in the United States have 

] above? 


come to look like the on 


Transportation is the problem 
but stupendous things are be- 


ing done about it: between now 


and Christmas the world’s largest 


pipe line will leap from Texas to 
Illinois. The railroads! Hauling 
almost no oil two years ago, the 
U. S. roads are now moving East 
How- 
ever it goes, oil is running faster 


some 730.000 barrels a dav! 


Oil’s a global problem. How 
much of the stuff is there under 
the earth? No one knows. The 
geophysicist himself admits that. 
He does believe that the under- 
ground reserves of this “fugitive 
mineral” in the United States are 
greater than the total that country 
has pumped in all its oil history— 
but that guess could be laughably 
conservative It could be an ex- 
aggeration 

Now turn the page—and let’ 
examine in closer detail the criti- 
cal problem of getting oil where 
it’s needed. 
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GOING UP smoke from this blazing 
tanker ; en Gg power 
makes the story 

not destined for 

but for the 

he is rushing to 

Nations are 
Britain and the United 

owning than half the 
But war has so multiplied 
their hauls—to oil-barren, 
i Australia, for example—that the 
> balance means less than it seems. 
if any, tankers 
“spins.” 


United 


Ai more 
is tonnage 


stretched 


leaves fewer 
Sunday-afternoon 


which 
gas for 


52,000 auto- 
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Moving Oil via Tankers and Intracoastal Barges 


UP AND DOWN many an inland 
American river, barges are mov- 
ing oil. Here are two—one ready 
for launching, one on its way! 


HERE’S nothing difficult about 

an oil tanker. It’s merely a big 
steel tub—with a power plant aft 
—for floating “crude,” or what- 
have-you, from one port to the 
next. Yet its wide use is surpris- 
ingly new. Shipping oil in bar- 
rels, the original way, was the 
custom generally even during 
World War I. 

But what counts today 
these rough-and-ready 
now fill the sea lanes—and, jn- 


is that 
vessels 


Photo: Pure Oil Co. 
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deed, comprise one-sixth 
of the total tonnage of 
the world’s merchant fleets. 
Just as efficient, if less trim 
the oil barges plying in gro\y 
numbers the safe inland and int 
coastal waterways. Note on 
map below the long intracoa 
channel from Corpus Christ 
New York City. A pipe line 
some day bridge its Florida 
the old Raritan-Delaware ca 
revived, could bridge the oth: 
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PIPE LINES are simply 
enclosed, sealed troughs. 
Nothing more. The aque- 
of the Romans were 


duct 

little different. So it was 
natural that Pennsyl- 
yania’s pioneer oil men 
should adapt them for 
their use, as they did in 
1865 Until the 1920s, 


joints were usually made with screwed couplings 
Then came improvements in the welder’s art which 
cut pipe-line costs and made long-distance lines 


feasible, as a glance at the map will show. By 
1940 the United States had 116,900 miles of pipe 


lines for crude oil, 9,500 miles for refined products. 

You must know that a “‘ton-mile” is one ton moved 
one mile to understand the figures that follow. They 
are—and the American Petroleum Institute is au- 
thority—that U. S. pipe lines in 1940 moved 4912 
million ton-miles of crude (75 percent of all domestic 
crude arriving at refineries) and 41% million ton- 
miles of refined products. 

Good enough for 1940, it wasn’t for 1942. The 
pipe-line flow has been speeded. Some old parallel- 
ing lines are being moved to feed oil-hungry mar- 


kets. New lines are being urged—or built. Some- 
where across that void between east Texas and 


[llinois the world’s largest capacity pipe line, of 24- 
inch diameter, is now abuilding. An imaginative eye 
will see how that may alter the national, perhaps 
world, oil picture. Pipe lines are the arteries of oil! 





Pipe Lines 


HEWING to the straight line, pipe lines run up hill, across rivers 
deserts. Pumping stations, usually every 40 miles, keep the oil sur 
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PETROLEUM pours into a tank truck at the oil well for a long road haul. 


Photos: (above) & La Tour & Son; (below, left and right) Acme 











Tank Cars and Trucks 


The oil problem has handed the railroads and the 
trucks a giant-sized job . . . and they're doing it! 

















TANK CARS are 78 years old. The first on: 
simply a freight car which stowed three wi 
tanks and was used to carry oil from western | 
sylvania to New York. Today tank cars 
whalelike monsters of steel—transport all so 
liquids, from crude oil and aviation gas to mo 
and milk. 

America had 147,919 such cars for petro 
products on January 1, 1940. When Secretary « 
Interior Ickes warned of an impending gas sho! 
on the East coast, railroaders figured they 
transport 200,000 barrels of oil a day for the § 
and proved they didn’t know their own might 
in the week ending June 13, 1942, they were mo 
731,520 barrels every 24 hours. 

Trucks have rumbled into the hreach too. Th 
designed mainly for short hauls, they are 
pressed into use everywhere. Many, now rele 
from supplying retail outlets, are hauling fuels 
refineries as well as pipe-line and railroad termi 
to markets. 

Two years ago tank cars and tank trucks 
delivering only 3 percent of all crude oil to U1 
States refineries, but they handled a larger pro 
tion of refined oils and gasoline. What the figure 
today is not public information—but, as one oil 


put it, “It surprises even us oil-soaked old-time: 
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EUROPEAN tank cars (left) are smaller, but otherwise much like 
the American ones shown entering a refinery (above). Tank cars 
are used principally for transport of gasoline and other refined oils 
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Gas’ Substitutes 


In oil-rich nations as well as 
in those oil-poor there's a 
search afoot for synthetic 
fuels which will further free 
petroleum for vital war uses. 


rEVER the reason for gaso- 
tloning—a real shortage or 
ving expedient—it’s all 
ume thing to the man with 
ind an itch to drive it. 
so he gets out a wrench, 
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couple of gadgets, and finds 
scientists long have known: 
can run his automobile on 


Pa none 


t any fuel—coal, wood, corn 
cooking gas, even molasses, 
an alcohol made from it. 
ym such tinkerings hassprung 
vhole science of synthetic 
carried from laboratory 
extensive production in the 
ort nations. America was 
butane for trucks and trac- 
intil Pearl Harbor—and it 
have use for the vast infor- 
tion on substitute fuels its own 
tists are assembling, but it is 


omewhat reassuring to know that 


ilso has, as “‘an ace in the hole,” 
the greatest pool of oil in the 


world right beneath its chair. NO GASOLINE? What of it? This English truck gets abou 
it carries... and the French cabbie below has things fixed so 
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airplane ng the light that will 
ultimately nine | Right now those 
wings are 1 war—fiyi down to this second 
largest of cont n ( t ferry routes, fighting 
ovel orthern sands, nging men and materials 
over a huge ae net Where they’re flying j 
\frica’s pre-war f : . Soe SK fron 

mmon knowledge. } _ Uy F 9% Hs Sa, “\ : R 


Novembe1 frica had some 18,000 mile a ' ya jou 2i,- ’ 
Ove i¢ miles of p 2p 3 é Six 





commercial airways abo 1,200 airports, 100 of Pay iy q \ : veri 
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them suitable for large planes \frica, it is said, may i AIS Sect | : - ah 
, A a) lun 





hop almost directly from highway age to air age, 


hurdling the railroad age never fully developed. 
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They used to callit The Dark Continent | — 
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: | Map ty Ben Albert Benson 
sein acai ; am _ asi ; ONE 
NDER the ferule of that stern What about Africa, then? Has made a beginning on Africa pee 
: geographer, War, the world new light, as well as war, struck Then against all this see 155 mil- Pret 
’ “a . 99 ° < s ) trati 
is taking a long lesson on the Dark Continent”? And Ro- lion people divided a hundred the 1 
: \frica Addis Ababa filled the tary—has it any Clubs there? ways by race, religion, and politics Afric 
: first chapter; Madagascar a later Picture Africa as one of the larg- and you’ve gone further. ri 
j . a z0V 
: one Around supper tables in est, flattest, compactest chunks of at C 
: Wolverhampton, Wichita, and land on earth. Only Asia beats 
Warrnambool, families now dis- it in size. Except for scattered 
cu Matruh, Dakar, and Mozam- mountains, it is generally level. 
bique as if these African ports Lamentably short of harbors, its 
were over in the next county. coastline is only half again as 
Akheredyk, Capetown long as the fiord-creased coast of 


tiny Norway. 

See on that huge plain land a 
desert (the Sahara) larger than 
the United States and Alaska, and 
some of the dankest, richest, dark- 
est jungles anywhere (in the 
Congo), and imagine under it all 
probably the greatest mineral 






Young Martin Currie 






But here comes a man to 
you that Africa is just as mod 
as Altoona, Pennsylvania. H 
right, as far as he goes, for in his 
home town down on the South 
: coast he drives a snappy new 
wealth in the world—and you've eit. ie -Aenasiintin wantorcor 


‘aids his el ‘ic refrigerator, and 
A HIGH POINT in Founder Paul Harris’ Ro- rage pia erentene Te oes om 
tary visit to South Africa in 1934 was this goes to Hollywood pictures. 
meeting with the Dominion’'s two famous And here comes another to as- 
soldier-statesmen — Jan Christiaan Smuts . ; .3 Serr he 
(left), present Prime Minister, and James B. sert that, no, Afr ae 2 still ao 
M. Hertzog, Prime Minister at that time. dark continent. He is right, too, 
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rocketed to world prominence. It has a Rotary Club three years old only by Niagara Falls in magnificence. David Livingston found it in 1 


A STREET IN DAKAR—the French West African port which war has VICTORIA FALLS—the mile-wide plunge of the Zambezi in Rhodesia, rivalled 





for among the interior tribes the page 24 is typical of the many 
weird cults and cabals, the human splendid services of the Clubs 
wretchedness, still exist. throughout District 55. Africa has 

But there are wings over Af- given Rotary three international 
rica now—and that may change Directors (see cut on opposite rt ee 
everything. When the bombers page): Kenneth J. Young, of q SHIP oa 
of today become the freighters of Capetown, First Vice-President in wt Ss CREWS. 
tomorrow, this last of the world’s 1935-36; Clare Martin, then of THE SALE OR SUPPLY 
frontiers will come into its own. Cairo, 1936-37; and Richard R. 
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J story. .. . Below: A modern building in Johannes- 
2 nnn 

burg typical of this progressive city of 400,000. 

Photos: (left) Keystone; (above and below) Black Star 



















ONE OF THE Fed- 
eral buildings at 
Pretoria, adminis- 
trative capital of 
the Union of South 
Africa. The legis- 
lative half of the 
Government is 
at Capetown 








Rotary in Africa? Certainly! Currie, of Johannesburg, now in F LIGUOR TO NATIVES 





Six Clubs in Egypt, four in AI- his third term. iN . 
geria, three in Morocco, one in THE ROTARY CLUBS OF AFRICA NATAL is ILLEGAL, aie 
Tunisia, and, yes, one at Dakar | DISTRICT 55 Inthe U on of South =e, ke | 
. ; ‘ 3 frica sjenoni soksbure srakpan, Cape 3 
—which brings you to Southern town, Durban, East London, Germiston, A 
-_ : ) : Johannesburg, Krugersdorp, Nige Paarl, 
Africa, than where Rotary Is no- Pietermaritzburg, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria ; 
° 72 P Springs, Stellenbosch In Ke a Nairobi i 
where more active. First formed ix Southern lhodeste..vaddwnen mae 
: a. : . Tons . bury 
{ > > Z 
of the 16 Clubs of the Union of Gr amemseieraie tx Bemnaud «ene 
So y. eo ler ras > 20 ary v b West ifrica Dakar 
outh \frica was the Rotary Clu Meee tee in Atanvhs ieee 
of Johannesburg (1921)—and the Bone, Djidjelli, Oran. In Morocco—Casa 
; a ree blanca, Rabat, Tangier. Jn Tu? i— Tunis 
story of one of its activities on DISTRICT 83: In Egypt—Alexandria, 
Assiut, Cairo, Mansourah, Port Said, Zaga 
zig : ; 
In Anglo-Egyptian Sudan—Khartoum A SIGN in a South African port that tells its own 
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BRIDGE BUILDING—at a hostel for delinquent youths in Johannesburg. Local Rotarians will get these boys jobs, rehabilitate their homes 


ERVICE to the boy himself is 
i i the keynote of Boys Work in 
the Rotary Club of Johannes- 

burg. Directed in the main to- 


ward maladjusted and_ afflicted 
youth, its 
} tion is the lad himself—not the 


paramount considera- 


delinquent hostel or crippled 
home in which he happens to be. 
The Union of South Africa has 

in its Lads’ Hostels a develop- 

ment in the penal system which 
advanced than 


Lads who come 


is probably more 
any elsewhere 

before the courts may, upon con- 
viction, be sent to one of these 
hostels, which are run by private 
bodies. The number of lads each 


accommodates is restricted to 20. 


After a short period in the hostel, 
the lad is found work. 

Instead of being shut out from 
the world in a reformatory, he re- 
mains within the orbit of the 
community to be given a chance 
of rehabilitating himself. Man- 
agement by a principal and a ma- 
tron, invariably husband and 
wife, helps to preserve a warm 
home atmosphere in the hostel, 
and control by a committee of 
private individuals, who make 
personal contacts with the lads, 
avoids the stiff regime official con- 
trol cannot entirely escape. 

In its Boys Work scheme the 
Johannesburg Rotary Club has 
a Lads’ Hostels Sub-Committee. 
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Members of that Committee s 
on the committee of the host 
themselves. They find emp 
ment for the boys, engaging 
interest of the Rotary Club 
whole. They invite the lad 
their homes, take them to sig 
and cinemas, and visit their | 
ents. This last is of special 
portance. In the majority 
cases the lad’s initial fall was 
to bad home conditions—eit 
abject poverty, family discord 
misfortune. Contact with 
home, therefore, leads to am« 
rative work in the family. W 
may be found for the fat! 
strained relations smoothed, 
family moved to a better loca! 
Through these attentions 
lad himself is built up. In his 
stored personality he views 
ciety differently. To his imm¢ 
surprise he finds himself 
scorned and unspurned, and w 
ens to comprehend a world 
unhelpful and indifferent. 
Another phase of Boys Wo 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS of many an insi 
tution like this one—an orphanage at K 


gersdorp—Rotarians of South Africa are 


opening ways to happy and useful careers 
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|g Better Boys 


, J. C. Merkin 


tary Club of Johannesburg 





in the Johannesburg Rotary Club 
is that supervised by the Cripples’ 
Care Sub-Committee. Members 
of that Committee helped to col- 
lect funds for the erection of the 
Hope Training Home for Cripples 
in Johannesburg. Periodically 
the Committee takes the pupils to 
local cinemas—and on these occa- 
sions the hosts are the children of 
the Rotarians. The main work of 
this Committee, however, is the 
provision of employment for the 
crippled children after they have 
received training in some trade or 
occupation in the Home. The ef- 
fort has been very successful. Al- 
most without exception the hand- 
icapped children have made good. 
Thus from these children has 
been removed the dread specter 
ff charitable support by the gift 
f competence and independence. 
\fter each child leaves the Home 
he is watched in his work and is 
diligently visited in his home to 
insure proper medical care. 

Still another aspect of our Boys 
Work is that managed by the 
Boys’ Club Sub-Committee. Boys’ 
Clubs in the Union of South 
Africa are of recent origin and 
the Committee is awaiting oppor- 
tunity to establish a boys’ club 
which will serve as a memorial to 
lads who have fallen in the war. 

An educational-aid scheme for 
meritorious youth, inaugurated 
jointly by the Boys Work Com- 
mittee and the Community Serv- 
ice Committee, has become so 
widespread that a special Com- 
mittee was established to deal 
with it. Each lad assisted is at- 
tached to a sponsor, who affords 
him guidance and friendship. At 
an annual dinner the lad meets 
the great family of boys whom 
Johannesburg totarians have 
taken under their wing. In all he 
sees himself in a kindly, helpful 
world where attainment and good 
fortune bring a sense of duty. 
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HERE, brushing up on “the 
manly art of self-defense,’ 
are some of the lads of Spack 
man House, the orphanage at 
Krugersdorp. Well tended, 
they nevertheless need the 
personal help and vocational 
counsel Rotarians give them 


HOBBIES at Howard Pym Hos- 
tel (right) steer boys’ minds 
into constructive channels. Jo- 
hannesburg Rotarians are like 
good uncles to these lads 

finding employment for them, 
building their self-confidence 


OUT ON the grounds of Nor 
man House, five young huskies 
who once had a brush with the 
law, root out a stubborn stump. 
Under South Africa’s progres- 
sive hostel plan—and with ihe 
help of Rotarians—they are 
almost certain to make good. 
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Illustrations by Gene Thornton 






“A HOG can't take his time any more to 
get fat; he has to hurry things along.” 








What War's Doing to the Old Farm 


The demands of Mars have speeded the tempo of the 
henhouse, bulged the cribs, upped the bank balance. 


By Homer Croy 


Novelist and Humorist 


j M BACK visiting the old farm 
where I was born. Well, the war 
is doing things to it! Mostly on 
the favorable side. The probable 
national farm income in_ the 
United States for 1942 will be 
about 13 billion dollars—the high- 
est since the Klondike year of 
1918-19. This may not mean any- 
thing to city people, but it means 
a lot to us farmers. This year the 
farmers of America’s great Middle 
West are actually going to have 
bank accounts. Odd, but true. 

[ walked across the farm with 
my tenant, J. Theodore Logan, 
Route Number 2, Maryville, Mis- 
souri. <A troop train rumbled by. 
“It’s sure making things hum,” 
he said. And it exactly is. 

Where I have my spot of land, 
we depend mostly on corn, hogs, 
and cattle. Our great trouble is 
that our herds have been depleted 
by blackleg, Bang’s disease, and 
the thousand ails that fall upon 
livestock, but we're starting in to 
build up the herds again. That’s 
where the money is. And the 
corn, of course, is what puts the 
meat on. 


26 


As I walked and talked, I 
couldn't keep from thinking of 
“the old days.”” How we sold our 
hogs, for example. Pa just read 
The Livestock Reporter and de- 
cided he would ship about week 
after next. But now we farmers 
come in about noon, when the ra- 
dio reports go on, and listen to 
the livestock-market sales. If 
things are booming in St. Joseph, 
Kansas City, or Des Moines, we 
call up the livestock trucking 
company and tell them we want 
to ship. That night the trucker 
arrives and we run the hogs into 
the truck, the man comes in and 
Mrs. Logan gives him a cup of 
coffee, and he climbs onto his 
truck and heads for the hard-sur- 
face road. The next morning the 
stock is on the market—just 24 
hours after we listened to the mar- 
ket report. It would have made 
Pa dizzy. It does me a little, too. 

Stock isn’t being fattened out 
the way it used-to be during 
the Spanish-American War and 
World War I. War has speeded 
up the farm. A hog can’t take his 
time any more to get fat; he has 


to hurry things along; and if he 
doesn’t hurry enough, he is 
“heavied”’ a little and put into the 
all-night truck. You never see a 
400-pound hog going out now 
America is fighting this war with 
175-pound shoats. 

We’ve got something now on 
our farm we never had before 
“Sealed” bins and cribs; corn and 
wheat and rye in what you might 
call cold storage. We put it in 
there—our oversupply, that is— 
and the Government “sealer” 
comes along and wires it and nails 
an Official notice on the doo! 
You’d be surprised how man) 
sealed cribs there are in my sec- 
tion. And down by the depot 
there are round corrugated metal 
bins where the Government or 
county agents have put their offi- 
cial seals. If we are in for a long 
war, we have a running start. 

Here’s another way the war Is 
changing things that you might! 
not think of at first: help. A hired 
man is harder to locate than a 
dictator’s conscience. Three years 
ago our farm had men coming uP 
and knocking on the front door 
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asking to work for their 
|. The front door hasn’t felt 
tuckle in a long time. Fac- 
have grabbed ‘em. Young 
are being whisked off to war. 
N where do you suppose we get 
farm help? From the “Okies.” 
‘re coming back from Calli- 
nia to the great Middle West, 
where they have always lived. 
ey come in their rattly old cars, 
an | they bring their families with 
them; and some of them we put 
to work. This means that tenant 
houses have to be put up, or that 
they have to move in with our 
farm families. I have just put up 
my farm’s first tenant house. 
Here’s still another way the war 
is changing things: farm machin- 
ery. Can’t get it now. It used to 
be that every dealer’s window was 
full of it, but now the only thing 
in the window is a colored picture 
of the new 1942 manure spreader 
without rubber tires. But there’s 
not one in town. 


Pp. AND MA came in covered 
wagons to this section, all the way 
from Ohio, and Pa got the land 
second from the United States 
Government. With the exception 
of that: first man, no other name 
las ever been on the papers ex- 
cept Croy. Pa built a sod hut and 
they moved in. After a while he 
got prosperous and put up a 
board house, and that was where 
| was born. It seems a long time 
ago, but it really isn’t. I can still 
pitch a good load of hay. 

As I walk across the land, my 
thoughts walk, too, to other days 
which now seem so far away, days 
when there were no wars and 
when peace waved over the hay- 
fields. I never dreamed then that 


“IN MY DAY if a Government inspector had come out to look over 


some day this very land I’m now 
walking across would be a mighty 
factor in settling the fate of the 
world. If someone had told me 
that then, I’d thought he was a 
fit subject for our Number 2 at 
St. Joe. I think of other things 
besides the importance of farms 
in war. One time I grew so mad 
with this very farm that I ran 
away and got clear to Arkoe be- 
fore I became homesick and 
trudged back. My head was pretty 
low when we sat down to eat. Pa 
said grace, leaning over his plate 
as he always did, and then cleared 
his throat and passed the bread. 
Finally he said, “Homer, your 
boots seem pretty wet. Better 
put oats in them tonight.” 

We milked half a dozen cows. 
In the evening, before supper, Ma 
and I would go out to the barn 
and take down our one-legged 
milk stools from the cracks in the 
cow-lot fence, and fall to milking 
while Pa did the chores. Now and 
then a cow would whang away 
with her tail and about lash my 
eyes out. 

Now our farm is “milking for 
the Government.” More cows 
than we ever had before and ar- 
rangements for even more. But 
instead of churning it ourselves, 
a brisk businesslike man comes in 
a truck, picks up the milk in ten- 
gallon cans, and whisks it away to 
the creamery. The enemy’ll never 
know how they helped the milk 
business. 

Saturday we'd put oats around 
the eggs in the brass kettle and 
drive to town in the spring wagon 
One day the price of eggs shot up 
to 10 cents—and Ma bought us 


our hogs, Pa‘d got out his shotgun and warned him off the premises.” 
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some horehound candy How 


much do you think we get for e: 


) Tr} + Li, ry 
now Chirtv-seven cents. Eve 
dav we get bulletins urging us to 

19] yar } lav mn? ea 
make Cur nens tay more i have 


one before me which sa\ 

win wars.” If someone had 
that when I was a boy on the 
farm, I'd thought he was recove) 
ing from a sunstroke. But egg 


do help win wars, as I realize now 


: FINISHED at country school 
and started to high chool x 


miles away No distance now, but 
then it was a journey. I rode old 
Dave, as he had slowed up fol 
plowing purposes. By kicking hi 
sides and flopping the reins, | 
could work him into a trot going 
down hill 

When I got home, I'd help do 
the chores and milk, and then 
after supper I’d draw up beside 
the pressure lamp and_ study. 
After a while Pa would wind his 
watch, go out and pump himselt 
a drink, and go to bed. The pres- 
sure lamp would hiss and the 
night insects would drone, and I 
would get sleepy. Then I would 
take off my shoes and go up the 
stairs, so as not to awaken any- 
body, and another day of higher 
learning would be over. Scholars 
don’t ride to school any more on 
A heated bus pick 
them up and deposits them gently 


horseback. 


in front of the schoolhouse. Now, 
though, some of the busses are 
having to double up; mu t con 
serve drivers and gas and rubber 
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l remember the first time the 
word “soybeans” fell on our ears. 
Pa found it in his livestock paper; 


he read it aloud and said, “Humph, 
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what will they print next?” The 
piece went on to say that soybeans 
probably had more uses than any 
one thing grown on the farm. 
That just about settled that paper 
as far as Pa was concerned. I don't 
think the old gentleman could 
have stood it if the farm paper 
had said that some day rubber 
would be made out of soybeans. 
But that is what they are talking 
of now on the old home farm. 

We passed the hoghouse. It’s 
60 feet long and 18 feet wide and 
has a hollow-tile and cement floor 
scientifically laid; and a ventila- 
tor. Every time a hog breathes, 
almost, that ventilator opens and 
shuts. In my day a hoghouse was 
a pen with a roof over it; fancy 
ones had a wooden floor 

“We got a notice two days ago 
that every hog on the place has 
to be inspected,” said Mr. Logan. 
“It’s because of the war.” As long 
as it was part of the war program, 
it was all right. 

In my day if a Government in- 
spector had come out to look over 
our hogs, Pa’d got out his shotgun 
and warned him off the premises. 

We went to the house, and had 
dinner—dinner being in the mid- 
dle of the day, you'll understand. 
John and Jim Murphy, “baches” 
who live on the adjoining farm, 
came to get in on that meal. We 
talked about the “price-control 
bill” which is creating so much 
ruction down in Washington, but 
it meant nothing especially to 
them. Too far away, too compli- 
cated; would probably work out 
all right. And so would the “farm 
bloc.” More Washington stuff. 
But when the war was mentioned, 
voices went up and interest, too. 
That was much nearer than the 
“price-control bill” and this here 
“farm bloc.” 

“T see they want us to raise 
more stuff this year,” said John 
Murphy. 

“That's all right with me,” said 
Jim. 

“T want to show you my new 
brooder,” said Mrs. Logan as we 
sat talking at the table. 

“She’s sure awful proud of it,” 
said Mr. Logan. 

We went out to the chicken- 
house and there it was—an elec- 
tric brooder. It was the first time 
I ever saw one. I asked her about 
the price. 

“It was pretty stiff, but I 
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thought I’d better do it. It’ll raise 
me more chickens, and _ that’s 
what they want, now.” 

In my day the brooder was 4 
barrel behind the hot-water reser- 
voir on the kitchen stove. But 
time moves along; it moves espe- 
cially fast when there's war. 

After dinner we went out to 
where Mr. Logan was putting up 
a new pair of scales. I asked him 
why. “I want to see if the stock 
is gaining. If it ain’t gaining 





“THIS YEAR the farmers of America’s Mid- 
dle West are going to have bank accounts.” 


right, I’ll change feeds. I’ve got 
my bulletin on weighing stock.” 

I thought of the old days when 
we weighed stock. It was a big 
event, then, and usually took place 
Sunday afternoons. The neigh- 
bors would come in and we would 
round up the livestock and have 
a “weighing party.” Everybody 
would guess the weight of the 
horses, mules, cattle, hogs, and 
sheep; then we’d go to the house 
and the women would have chairs 
out in the yard and we'd sit un- 
der the maples and eat watermel- 
ons and joke about who made the 
worst guesses. 

One piece of good news I found 
was that foreclosures are falling 
off. Only one farm was sold on 
the courthouse steps in Maryville 
in 1941. The way to tell an “in- 
surance farm” was that it had the 
best-painted buildings anywhere 
around. That’s not been true for 
more than a year, maybe two 
years. 

“Can’t do any painting this 
year, I reckon,” said Mr. Logan. 
“Got a bulletin on that, too. It 
uses lead, they say.” 

The mailman came along as we 
walked about the farm lot. “I 


guess I’d better go down and 
what the Government has to 
said Mr. Logan, and laughed 

The box had two pieces 
Washington, and there \ 
piece from the State agricultwrg 
department at Columbia, and 
from the county extension a; 
Mr. Logan treated them al! 
spectfully. “I'll look them 
tonight. A fellow has to do 
more reading than he used t 

The telephone rang, and 
was the announcement of a d 
in the neighborhood. My 
went back to something that 
struck home to me. One 
when I was in New York, | 
a telegram from Uncle Al. | 
better come home. There wa 
in the south bedroom, wh« 
was considered cheerful. Hi 
brown hands, with their t! 
nails, were lying on top of 
comfort. 

“My appetite has drop; 
away,” he said weakly. There 
a wait, then his faint voice \ 
died out at the end. “You'r 
city man now, but I wish yo 
keep the farm, if you can. | 
built it up into a pretty nice p 
and I’d like to think of it 
goin’ along.” 

He was buried in the pion 
cemetery beside Ma. The grave- 
yard is in the middle of a fai 
cornfields come up on two sicdé 
and on one side is a_ pastur 
There are maple trees which rea 
protectingly over the graves, and 
there is a good hog-tight fence to 
keep out the stock. In Winter, 
rabbits skip across the graves. 
Summer, the corn whispers and 
the grass is very green. Somehow 
it looks beautiful to me. 

Jim Murphy said, “I see they re 
going to let the hearses have rub- 
ber tires.” 

“T think they ought,” said John 
respectfully. ‘We can get along 
without them on other things.” 

And that’s the way it goes 
Such understanding codperation, 
such amazing willingness on the 
part of the hard-headest bunch 
of people in America. Once if yo 
told a farmer he couldn't do some 
thing, he hardly could wait to (9 
it. He has always been an i! 
vidualist, and he still is—but he 
willing to play the new game. 

If it’s true that the war is to ) 
won on the farms of America, t! 
it'll be an overwhelming victo! 
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L UNNOTICED in time of 
neace. the Summer of 1936 heard 
stress signal from the little 
1 of Svea, Florida. 
trangers eating my alfalfa!” 
was a farmer who called for 

a farmer with a small acre- 
and no spare cash to protect 
and from invaders. His wail 

to the State authorities, but 

tead of the National Guard, it 
the Florida Agricultural Ex- 

ment Station of which Dr. 

Wilmon Newell, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Gainesville, is di- 
tor, that came to his aid. For 

e invading strangers were nof 

rmy of men, but the vanguard 
an insect army that has al- 
eady spread from the Florida- 

;eorgia-Alabama sector to Louisi- 

1a and the Carolinas and has en- 
enched itself so firmly that there 
eems no hope of destroying it, but 
erely of controlling it. 


s 





ABOVE: A leader in the 
“invasion army” —the 
white- fringed beetle 
magnified at top right). 
Though not in itself harm- 
ful, its larvae attack the 
roots of field and garden 
crops. At the right is 
a potato-plant root, now 
ruinously hollowed out 
by the voracious larvae. 
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of America 


By George H. Copeland 


Photos: (top & left) U. 5. 


This invader was 
the white-fringed 
beetle. come to North 
American hore 
from South America 
rs 


It cannot and it 


crawling radius is 

f a 
mile per season. Yet 
it reached Florida 
and Alabama, and 
has spread its out 


only about hal 


posts hundreds of 
miles farther than 
mere crawling would 
permit, by following 
the roads of commerce and getting 
Another thing that 
permits its rapid spread: there are 


a free ride. 
no males! The female not only 
lays her eggs, but also fertilizes 


them as well, so that any individ 
ual beetle can start a new colony 
without help, whereas most in- 
habitants of the insect world re- 
quire a pair to do the same thing 

This very distant 
cousin of the lady- 
bug of the nursery 
rhyme is one of the 


ee. 


Dept. o iculture; (above) Littig 


newest of America’ 


alien invader one ol 
an army of “sixth col 
umnist that slips in 


from abroad to chew 


apple and peache , ruin 
and cotton, dig hole 
ereen and defoliate 
hrub and tre The 
names of these invade 
times betray their geog) 
gins: Japanese beetle 
corn borer, Hessian fl. 
fruit moth, Mediterraneat 
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FIVE Japanese beetles hard at work on a 
lone flower. These insects first struck at 
American plant life in 1914, are now fought 
with imported wasps and parasitic flies. 





A VICIOUS enemy of American agriculture 
is the European corn borer. Hatched from 
eggs laid on corn leaves, the larvae en 
ter the stem to do their job of destruction 











IN 1889 Vedalia beetles (Australian lady- 
birds) were imported into California cs a 
check on the cottony-cushion scale on cit- 
rus fruit trees. Here they are in action. 





fly. Each new arrival means an- 
other battle on the home front 
against foreign hordes attacking 
crops. And one of the first strate- 
gic moves in the campaign may 
be to find another insect, ruthless 
and rugged, that entomologists 
can recruit, adapt, and put out on 
the firing line to destroy the invad- 
ers. Against the “sixth column” of 
invasion we enlist mercenaries! 

According to Federal surveys, 
insects do some 3 billion dollars’ 
worth of damage to man, plants, 
and animals each year in the 
United States, and much of this 
is due to alien pests. We fight 
them by spraying, swatting, plow- 
ing under crops, and by quaran- 
tine control, but if we can find a 
beneficial insect that will fight on 
our side in “biologic control,” the 
battle is more than half won. 
Most of the foreign devils get a 
foothold in North America _ be- 
cause they are not bothered by the 
insects and other parasites that 
fought them in their native lands. 

Entomologists divide these pest- 
fighting insects into two general 
classes—parasites and predators. 
The former are subtle little chaps 
that lay their eggs in or on the 
body or egg of the insect they’re 
after—their “host” is the enter- 
taining scientific term—and as the 
egg develops, it lives on the very 
life tissues of the host. The best 
parasites destroy efficiently and 
completely, but some only annoy 
—such as man’s well-known para- 
site, the louse. <A _ predator is 
more active and goes right after 
its victim and chews him up. A 
Malayan tiger might be consid- 
ered a predator of man. When 
parasites and predators of pests 
are discovered and made effective, 
they are pearls of great price. 

To date we have not found any 
parasite or predator to combat the 
white-fringed beetle, Pantomorus 
leucoloma Boh. (Pantomorus be- 
ing her family name; leucoloma, 
the Greek first name, meaning 
“white-striped”; and Boh. stand- 
ing for Boheman, the scientist who 
first described her), though chem- 
ical and cultural methods have 
introduced some control of spread. 
The beetle itself is not harmful to 
plants, but the grub attacks the 
roots of practically all garden 
and field crops, and onions, pea- 
nuts, cotton, alfalfa, beans, pota- 
toes, and sugar cane have suffered. 








Although a warm-weather p: 
origin, there is danger she 
survive colder climes, and 
some day equal in spread an 
cousin, Popillia japonica Ney 
the Japanese beetle. Fro: 
discovery of this latter p 
New Jersey, it has spread | 
west as the Mississippi Rive: 
from Maine to the Carolinas 

The battle now being 
against japonica is typical of } 
war on pests, and shows ho 
struggle is another instance 
ternational codperation. <A 
site from Java saved Fiji’s co) 
industry; a fly from Italy d 
from Bermuda’s pink and 
oleanders the West Indian 
peach scale. Brazil's Amaz 
is sent to Caribbean islan: 
fight the sugar-cane borer. Asi 
gaster wasps from the Stat 
Washington are flown to Pe: 
combat the codling moth. \\ 
the coming of aviation, the 
patch of insect “shock troop 
any threatened spot in the wo 
is hastened—and so is the spr 
of pestiferous insects! 

But while the entomologist 
searching the selvas of Brazil! 
pampas of Argentina, and 
very slopes of the Andes for pai 
sites or predators of the w! 
fringed beetle, let us watch thi 
slow battle against the Japanes: 
beetle since its discovery in N¢ 
Jersey in 1916. 


L. IS thought it came to Riv 
ton, New Jersey, in 1914 on a shi; 
ment of Japanese iris. Identiti 
in 1917, it was already spreading 
Japan could not tell America ho\ 
to control it, for the beetle’s en 
mies had kept it well under cov 
with their natural habits. 

In 1919 the Federal Gover 
ment established a laboratory, 


Moorestown, New Jersey, ani 
Charles H. Hadley, now a Moores 
town Rotarian; T. R. Gardner; an¢ 
others Were working with insects 


sent from the Orient by two fi 
men who were combing Japa! 
China, and Korea for insect aids 
These fieldmen—Curtis P. C 
sen, now Chief of the Forecig 


Parasite Introduction Division 0! 


the Bureau of Entomology 
Plant Quarantine, and Dr. J. L 
King—sent back every insect the! 


found engaged in the death strug: 


gle with the Popillia japonica \ 
It was slow, often discouraging 
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work. Sometimes the insects died 
oute, for a change in tempera- 
_ineorrect feeding—many lit- 
things can happen in a long 
unaccustomed sea voyage. 
ut in Moorestown the live in- 
ts were coddled like babies: 
and nursed under constant 
perature. When colonies were 
med, they were put in the field 
and their progress checked. This, 
too, is slow work. Some parasites 
found America not to their liking. 
Others did well in the laboratory, 
but curled up in the field. 

Years of trial and error have de- 
veloped three insects that do a 
fair job on japonica. Two are 
wasps: the Korean Tiphia vernalis 
Rohwer, which does its work in 
the Spring, and the Japanese Tip- 
hia popilliavora Rohwer (that giv- 
en name means “Japanese beetle 
eater’), which is active in the 
Summer. The third is a parasite, 
a fly, Centeter cinerea Ald. 

Vernalis becomes an adult in 
May. Entomologists collect the 
females and put them out in colo- 
nies of about 50 in infested areas. 
The lady wasps attack the white 
grub of the beetle while it is un- 
der the sod, stinging it, usually 
paralyzing the larva by touching 
a nerve center, and laying an egg 
in the living carcass, which thus 
furnishes shelter and nutriment 
for the wasp when it hatches. 

This sounds simple and com- 
plete, but after a colony is planted 
it must not be disturbed for three 
years, and in that time it, too, may 
be a victim of blight or disease. 

The Summer wasp emerges as 
an adult later than the larval 
stage of the beetle in the United 
States. The Centeter fly emerges 
earlier. By selecting early wasps 
and late flies, entomologists are 
trying to develop strains that will 
do the most damage to the beetles. 

About ten years ago some of the 
larvae of the japonica were found 
to be infected by a tiny “worm” 

or nematode about 1/25 of an inch 
long. Since 1934 the Neoaplectana 
glaseri, as he has been named, has 
been raised for battle. He bur- 
rows to the grub and kills in a 
few days. In ten days a new gen- 
eration goes out seeking to kill. 
The White Horse, New Jersey, 
laboratory has found the nema- 
tode can be raised apart from the 
host and can be introduced in new 
areas. Also, while the animal has 


el 
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four normal stages from egg to 
adult, there is a mutation, a fifth 
stage before adulthood, in which 
the warrior is enclosed in a 
sheath. This stage is more rugged 
than the others. Tests showed 
that when raised in water with- 
out food, but with plenty of oxy- 
gen—after reaching the normal 
third stage—the nematode took on 
the “sheathed” phase These 
worms are now being raised and 
planted to fight Japanese beetles. 

A fungus disease, the “milky 
sickness” of the beetle, is now be- 
ing studied. : The spores that 
spread it appear by the millions 





Photos: 


beetle, whose dragon-like larvae 
fed voraciously on the scale 
like the Japanese beetle 
Australian one, Vedalia card 
Mulsant, is a help, and when the 
cottony-cushion or fluted wax 
scale breaks out, the Vedalia prea- 
ator soon makes an end of it 
America has not only received 
pests—it has exported them. Like 
Wise, it has received and exported 
insect saviors. Meanwhile the bee 


tles, Japanese and white-fringed, 
codling and fruit moths, Hessian 
and Mediterranean flies, weevil 

hoppers, and aphids still plague 
us. The entomologists are work 


30-31) Brownell; Dept. of Agriculture; Acme 
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THOSE filmy patches you see in trees (left) are probably the home base of tent caterpil- 


lars, from which they carry on defoliation. . 


. . Right: When a squirming scourge of cater- 


pillars attacks, it strips forests of foliage, halts trains, perils crops, invades buildings. 


in afflicted beetles, and pass 
through the digestive tracts of 
birds unharmed and unharming. 
They prefer the beetles. It is too 
early to know how effective these 
will prove, but they are in the 
armory of the “bug eat bug” war 
— if bacteria can be called bugs! 
Modern economic entomology is 
only some 50 years old. Although 
the ancient Chinese had ants to 
protect their citrus trees and the 
Arabs similarly protected date 
palms, modern wars began with a 
victory that, costing only $1,500, 
saved an industry now valued at 
40 million doilars annually. 
About 1868 the cottony-cushion 
scale reached California from Aus- 
tralia on some acacia trees. It 
tried the oranges and liked them. 
By 1885 the orange growers were 
ready to give up—ruined. But 
C. V. Riley, United States chief 
entomologist, sent Albert Koebele 
to find the enemies of the citrus 
pest. His success was rapid. In 
Australia he found a ladybird 


ing to develop poisons, predators, 
and parasites; agronomists are 
seeking insect-resistant strains 

It is a big job. Some entomolo- 
gists even have a feeling that the 
insects will have the best of it 
finally. In the words of one of the 
great students, the late Dr. W. J. 
Holland, ‘““When the moon shall 
have faded out from the sky, and 
the sun shall shine at noon a dull 
cherry red, and the seas shall be 
frozen over and the ice cap shall 
have crept downward to the equa- 
tor from either pole, and no keels 
shall cut the waters, nor wheels 
turn in mills; when all cities shall 
have long been dead and crum- 
bled into dust, and all life shall be 
on the very edge of extinction on 
this globe; then, on a bit of lichen 
growing on the bald rocks beside 
the eternal snows of Panama, shall 
be seated a tiny insect, preening 
its antennae in the glow of the 
worn-out sun, representing the 
sole survivor of animal life on this 
our earth, a melancholy ‘bug.’ ” 
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What Homes Expect 
of Schools 


Mary G. Phillips 


Authoress of seven chil- 
dren's books; wife of 
Past Rotary Director 
Frank Phillips, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; mother of three. 





I. YOU ARE 


remember that by the time you 


middle-aged, you 


graduated from high school, you 
were expected to know something 
of the geographical divisions of 
the globe; the climate of the vari- 
ous zones; the flora and fauna and 
the rivers and mountains of the 
different countries, and their more 
important natural resources; a 
smattering of ancient, medieval, 
and modern history; at least one 
language, preferably dead; a little 
algebra, geometry, and trigonome- 
try; a modicum of English and 
American literature; and perhaps 
some biology, chemistry, and 
physics, or Greek or French, or 
bookkeeping and stenography. 
How many of the subjects you 
then learned have you found use- 
ful in your adult life? Speaking 
for myself, I have used and en- 
joved through the years every bit 
of the knowledge of biology I ac- 
quired and most of the poetry | 
memorized. I have never solved 
a trigonometry problem since I 
shut the book the week before 
graduation; I have read no Greek; 
I believe I should ultimately have 
read with great enjoyment every 
one of the books I hated in Eng- 
lish classes. The capitals of all the 


States in the United States, the 


rivers of Europe, the exports of 
China, the scientific names of the 
genera of the fishes, all have van- 
ished from my brain, but I did not 
need to remember them, for they 
can be looked up in a few mo- 
ments in the encyclopedia. 

Ah, but—remember? All that 
was supposed to be good ‘mental 
discipline’! How much better it 
might have been to get mental dis- 
cipline through learning some- 
thing functional that would be of 
use in everyday life. I wish I had 
learned early to do one thing well 
with my hands; to know how city, 
county, and State governments 
work; how to make out an income 
tax report; how a symphony is 
composed; how to appreciate a 
painting; how to combine colors 
effectively; how society develops 
and how social groups react; and, 
most of all, how to understand hu- 
man behavior. 

But, you say, times have 
changed—look at all the things 
children learn now! Let us take 
a look at our school system, and 
our educators. “There are nearly 
as many schools of thought about 
education as there are professors 
of education. v Because these lead- 
ers have felt certain lacks in the 
old style of “larnin’-and-lickin’,” 
they have experimented. All the 
experiments have not been bad, 
but many of them have had slight 
measure of success and have been 
abandoned for something new the 
next year. Each year brings some 
new technique or new idea that 
must be tried out. 

/A common complaint of parents, 
no matter what kind of a school 
their children are in, is that these 
young people are burdened with 


a multitude of “projects,” 
every daylight moment is fi 
with curricular and extracur 
lar activities. v At the same 
colleges bewail the poor prep: 
tion of the students clamoring 
be admitted.v What can be wi 
with this most expensive sc] 
system in the world’ Since 
parents are paying for the ed 
tion of their children, they exp: 
the school to do its share in 
paring young persons to beco 
adequate adults, well balanc 
strong, and happy. 

In its apparent confusion 
uncertainty, the school has tak 
over many functions that rea 
belong in the home. The child 
school receives medical care; 
fects of eyes, ears, throat, tee! 
and nose are corrected; his nut 
tion is looked after, and if h¢ 
not well fed at home, he receiv: 
midmorning milk and a hot lun 
Recreation is provided. But 
this the function of the scho 

I have always supposed that t 
real purpose of a school was 
teach the “three R’s,” but num: 
ous experiments show the futilil 
of some of the time-worn teachi 
methods still in use. A super 
tendent in New Hampshire to 
several of his schools and in the 
had arithmetic taught from t! 
second grade up to the seventh 
the usual way. In several oth 
schools he had arithmetic omitt« 
entirely from the program unt 
the seventh grade was reache 
In six months the second group 
children had caught up and we 
solving the same problems as we! 
those who had been studyin 
arithmetic for five years! 

A 2-year-old French refugee i 
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the nursery school at Cornell Uni- 
versity was talking English after 
only six weeks of contact with 
the other children. If Reneé 
inted to use a shovel in the sand 
e, she had to know how to ask 
othér child for it. It took no 
e at all for her to learn how 
to ask for ice cream in English! 
And yet our high-school children 
ive still taught a foreign tongue 
committing to memory the con- 
jugations of the irregular verbs! 
| believe, then, that parents 
have a right to expect educators 
to get together and define their 
objectives’ Parents want to know 
graphically and explicitly at what 
the school is aiming.V Is it regi- 
mentation, or an ability to think 
clearly? Is it acceptance of facts 
presented by a higher authority, 
or an ability to weigh values? Our 
children will have to know how 
to think clearly and rapidly, how 
to weigh values, how to adjust to 
changes in society, how to get 
along with other people, how to 
use leisure. 
\nother thing that parents 
should be able to expect of the 
school is that the teachers be 
mentally and emotionally well 
balanced, that they like children, 
ind that they teach only subjects 
| which they are well trained.” As 
to subject matter, it is difficult to 
see how anyone can teach well 
unless he knows his subject thor- 
oughly.“ And yet, someone who 
may have spent years in master- 
ing Spanish, and in learning the 
history, literature, and culture of 
Spain, so that the language may 
yecome a living reality to the pu- 
pils, may be asked to teach, in ad- 
dition, public speaking and book- 
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keeping and to coach the team. 
Of course, it is difficult to sep- 
arate the school from the home, 
for the child who spends five 
hours in a classroom is the same 
child who plays, eats, and sleeps 
under home supervision» Natural- 
ly, every experience he has is part 
of his education, since learning is 
part of growing.y If a child con- 
sistently fails in school, his per- 
formance at home will reflect that 
failure; if he is unloved and 
thwarted at home, his unhappi- 
ness may result in poor lessons. 
Hence, the school cannot do its 
job welkunless the teacher knows 
these causes and the home knows 
what goes on at school. 
A believe that parents want 
educators first to find out where 
they are going and what methods 
are best for arriving at their goals.” 
With these points fixed/the sec- 
ond demand is that teachers be 
well-adjusted adults, suitably 
trained. And third, that time be 
found for teachers and parents to 
come together frequently to find 
solutions to their common prob- 
lems. yfhen our children would 
no longer be victims of random 
experiments and poor teaching. 
At present, welcome signs bring 
the hope of more functional edu- 
cation for our youngsters and bet- 
ter codperation between home 
and school. Today we are hearing 
of courses in child care and home 
nursing, as well as pre-aviation for 
high-school students. Boys and 
girls are encouraged to help farm- 
ers and to do defense work in 
out-of-school hours. Maybe after 
all, our children will be prepared 
to take their places in the brave 
new post-war world! 





Galloway. Harold M. Lambert, Harrington, Cooley, Jeltach 
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Kansas City, Mo. Ro- 
tarian for I4 years; 
Past District Governor. 


“T 
F EVER there were a part 


nership with a unified purpose 





said School Superintendent 


Young, “one that should never bi 
dissolved, it is the one between 
the home and the school 

Mr. and Mrs 
puzzled. They had just moved to 
the suburb from the city and were 


Bennett looked 


entering son Jack in school. An 
only son, Jack had never been an 
real trouble in his six years in the 
city schools, but he had neve 
been interested, never caught the 
spirit of things. That is why thi 
Bennetts had come in person, to 
get off on the right foot, in thi 
new environment. And Superin 
tendent Young had puzzled then 
with this idea of their place in thi 
school program. 

“You mean,” queried Mr. Ben 
nett. “that we ought to see that 
he does his homework?” Youns 
shook his head. 

“Tt goes far deepe 4 We mu 
strive for the same thing You 
said you give Jack a dollar a weel 
for pocket money? 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Bennett 
“Is it too much 

“No,” the superintendent re- 
assured him, “it’s generous, bu 
not out of line.” 

‘And we don’t let him spend it 
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for candy or movies,” went on Mr. 
Jennett. “We give him all that is 
good for him of those.” 

“You really and truly believe in 
democracy?” the educator went 
on. The parents exchanged an- 
other look of astonishment. Of 
Why, that’s what we're 
fighting for today! 

The superintendent was quiet 
for a moment, then continued: 

“KNducators the country over 
have actually begun to put de- 
mocracy to work in the schools. 
Even before the war, progressive 
schools were offering practical ex- 
periences in democracy to their 
pupils. But it took actual war to 
bring it forcefully home to us that 
we can win the battle only if 


course! 


everyone assumes his full share 
of this joint responsibility. 'That is 
what democracy truly means. In 
following through on this mean- 
ing, the modern school enlists the 
aid of the administrative and 
teaching personnel, the pupils, the 
parents, and the community.” 

Young explained how student 
councils and committees, elected 
in the democratic way from each 
grade, advise with the faculty on 
matters pertaining to the general 
welfare of the school. On matters 
on which there is a wide differ- 
ence of opinion, these council 
groups report back to their ‘“con- 
stituency.”’ 

“The point is,” he ended, “that 
nothing is imposed from above, 
but democratic process sees that 
everything throughout the entire 
school program—even the curric- 
ulum—is the result of agreement 
by all concerned as to what best 
meets the mutual welfare. You 
would be surprised how easy it 
is to get pupils’ codperation once 
needs are explained. 

“We educate for democracy to- 
day by practicing it, and we 
should have the codéperation and 
participation of the home as well.” 

“But that’s just what we want 
to give you!” Mr. Bennett quickly 
interposed. “We're planning to 
join the parent-teacher associa- 
tion—isn’t that participating?” 

Superintendent Young looked 
at him a bit quizzically. 

“Do you realize,” he said, at 
length, “that in the classroom 
there is an almost continuous 
struggle to undo the foundations 
of vivid autocracy implanted in 
young children in their homes— 
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because there is such a lag be- 
tween the principles of democracy 
and the practice of them in the 
home? 

“The home,” Dr. Young went 
on, “the stronghold of the Ameri- 
can way of life, seems to be 
founded on totalitarian principles 
—with the parent as a dictator. It 
is hard for any youngster to jump, 
daily, from an atmosphere of must 
to one where his individuality is 
to be expressed at every step. 

“Democracy being the watch- 
word of education today, the part- 
nership with the home _ should 
have a realization of that fact, and 
coéperate in teaching it.” 

“Do you mean I’m wrong in for- 
bidding Jack to spend his allow- 
ance for candy and movies?” de- 
manded Mr. Bennett. 

“Not wrong in “esult,” Dr. 
Young countered. ‘Wrong in 
method. As a matter of democ- 
racy, isn’t it better to place pocket 
money on the basis of payment for 
services rendered — household 
tasks and the like—than out-and- 
out dole? 

“Do you mean,” asked Mrs. 
Bennett, “‘that I should ask Jack’s 
advice on how to run my house?” 

“As far as it concerns Jack, yes. 
The house belongs to all of you, 
just as the school belongs to all 
of us here —teachers, workers, 
clerks, and pupils. If he is ex- 
pected to have a voice in running 
this plant, where he is one in 1,000 
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N A LONG STUDY involving 
some 300 students in a theolog- 
ical seminary, an attempt was 

made to measure the influence of 
adults on the students’ own char- 
acter growth. The men were 
asked to list the persons who still 
stood out in their memories of 
childhood and to label the rela- 
tionship between those persons 
and themselves. 


much mo: 


or more, how 
might expect to have some voice 
in the family, where he has ; 
third interest!” 

The Bennetts sat slig} 
stunned by this new concept. D 
Young smiled with kindness 
rose to close the interview. 

“After all,” he reminded the 
“vou asked for this. You 
right into it when you asked 
you could do—and I’ve told yoy 
You agree that the home an 
school are partners. You agre 
that the principal duties o! 
partnership are to teach the 
of democracy. Then the 
cooperation in which we, as ; 
ners, can agree is what not to do 
and the basic thing not to do is to 
pull different ways. If we teach 
democracy and you practice dic- 
tatorship in your homes, we mud- 
dle the pupil—your son. 

“After all, we'll teach him t 
spell, to read and write, to figure 
to know what the world is doing 
—it’s all in the curriculum, and 
always will be. But if education 
is the real hope of democracy 
then we have to teach him how t 
know, appreciate, and practice de- 
mocracy, above all else. That's 
what we mean when we say we'l! 
have to be prepared to win th 
peace as well as the war we're 
now fighting. The foundation for 
winning that peace lies in this 
home-school partnership, which 
really is democracy at work.” 


Home and School 


Pulling Together 


Ly Tracy W. Redding 


Well qualified to comment on the foregoing is Tracy Red- 
ding, of New Haven, Conn., author of two books: ‘When 
Home and Schoo! Get Together" and "You and Your Boys. 
He offers courses at Yale Divinity School in practical boy 
psychology and is Secretary of the New Haven Rotary Club. 


The names of parents, one 0! 
both, appeared on over 99 per- 
cent of those lists, as would be 
expected. Surprising at it may b¢ 
to some, more than 98 percent 0! 
the men also named some one of 
their public-school teachers. No 
other classification appeared on 
over 50 percent of the lists. 

As a representative of one of 


the two [Continued on page 3) 
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Botaan—Some 
Afterthoughts 


dy Carlos P. Romulo 


Aide to General Douglas MacArthur; 
Pulitzer Prize Winner; Past Vice- 
President, Rotary International 


i 1) NOT hate the Japanese. I 

Rotarian; long ago I put 

me any hatreds of any race 

ich. I hate the things they 

for good and sufficient reason, 

cannot hate them as a race. 

en Saburo Kurusu_ passed 

ugh Manila early in Novem- 

last year on his mockery of a 

ce mission,” I went to see him, 

[| had known him when he was 

Consul General at our city. I had 

finished writing a series of 

es on my trip through the 
tries of the Far East. 

You have made a tour of the 

’ asked Kurusu. I nodded 

Why do you hate us?” he de- 

nded. I explained that I could 

hate, did not hate. 

Nonsense!”” he parried. “You 
ire only an emissary of the A-B- 
C-D (American-British-Chinese- 

Yes,” I answered him, “if by 
\-B-C-D’ you mean Accuracy Be- 
yond Cavil or Doubt!” 

went first to Hong Kong in 
September, 1941, on my tour of the 
Mast, and then flew to Chungking. 
To get there, we flew over the 
japanese lines, and their planes 
ime out to get us. We avoided 
them by going higher. I tried to 
help lift the plane! The landing 
field at Chungking is on a point of 
land, the river on two sides. If you 
overshoot the least bit, you wreck. 
We landed safely! 

I visited the Rotary Club at this 
Chinese capital. The first thing 
ve did was to stand in memory 
{ two members killed in the pre- 
vlous week’s bombing. That is a 
fine Club, a wonderful Club. It is 
carrying on with all Rotary serv- 
ces, especially the vital Com- 
: *The series of articles to which Col. 
Romulo refers are the news dispatches for 
‘hich he was awarded the 1942 Pulitzer 


ize for “observations and forecasts of 
ir Eastern developments.” 


| 
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THIS PICTURE was taken on Christmas Eve, 1941, in the Manila headquarter 1e 
MacArthur (center). As the General was leaving for the field with his staff, to hi f 
came Manuel Quezon (left), President of the Philippine Commonwealth, wearing a he 
as protection against shell and bomb splinters. At the right is Major (now Lt. C Ror 
A few moments later the General and his staff had left for the fox holes of Bataan 
munity Service, through all the How long did Tl resist 
horrors of war. Five how 

From Chungking I flew to Kun- I went to Malaya. | | th 
ming, where I visited the Rotary Kuala Lumpur was unprotecte 
Club, and then took an auto down that the Japanese would come 
the Burma Road. Never have I from the supposedly impregnabl 
seen such a trail! Eight days and forest [ told them Singapo 
seven nights. I worked by night would be without naval suppo1 
and slept while the car was going, I spoke to the Rotary Clubs in B 
so that if we missed a turn, I tavia and Bandoeng. Then I wen 
would just go on sleeping! From to French Indo-China—I saw tl] 
Lashio I took a plane to Rangoon. French prisoners in their o 

Then to Bangkok, Thailand. | houses, afraid to go on the stree 
wrote that when the Japanese From each of my stops | n 
came—as they surely would—the dispatches to my own n«¢ ap 
Thais would make a token resist- in Manila, telling what I sa 
ance of three to five hours. I told I thought. These same orie 
that to the Bangkok Rotary Club. were carried in the United State 
I was asked to tell the truth. After and all other nations, a ell. b 
I left, I heard that the Japanese the King Features Syndicate 
Ambassador had protested my I did not seek to please anybod 

it. Be 


speech and that the President of I told the truth as I saw 
the Rotary Club had been called | 


upon to make an explanation. because I had no other 


cause 1 am a newspapern 
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my own conscience, I was able to 
put things as they appeared to me 
—and as unhappy fate has since 
proved them to be. I have given 
you some instances—there are 
many more. 

But the great 
learned from the immediate past 
is the need of fellowship, the need 
of understanding, the need of a 
common meeting ground of the 
races which make up this complex 
world of ours. 

Malaya, with 93,000 troops, re- 
sisted for four weeks. Java, with 
72,000 troops, lasted seven days. 
Bataan, with 48,000 troops, re- 
sisted four months! Why? Be- 
cause the Filipinos are still with 
their American allies substantially 
to a man! I think of the days on 
Bataan where we, Filipinos and 
Americans, joined into “Filamer- 
icans,” lay starving, with the 
stench of gangrened wounds that 
could not be treated for lack of 
medicines, fighting together for 
the richest, most powerful nation 
on earth, and denied even a 
crust of bread, unable to shoot 
the carabaos of the farms and the 
monkeys of the jungles for food 
since we needed our ammunition 
for more dangerous game. 

Let me tell you the Japanese 
soldier is a first-rate fighting man. 
He is reared in hardship and hun- 
ger. He needs little when he goes 
to battle—a pill of fish concentrate 
no bigger than his little finger will 
serve as a day’s meal. And he is 
a fanatic and is not afraid to die. 
He has no war aims—he dies for 
his Emperor. I find the Western 
world too prone to think of Japan 
as a little fellow. But that little 
fellow is growing—he has 90 per- 
cent of the world’s rubber, and a 
big slice of oil, and command of 
much of the world’s tin. He has 
your spices and quinine. He is no 
longer little. He is big, huge! 

The Rotary Clubs, all too few 
in the East, might have helped to 
write a nicer story if they had 
been older, larger, more in num- 
ber. They were fusing the differ- 
ences between races, they were 
making a better understanding be- 
tween native and European. 

In The Philippines the Rotary 
Clubs foresaw the _ possibilities 
that have since become realities. 
They have made arrangements 
for the care and feeding of in- 
terned Americans. What decencies 


lesson to be 
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our fellow citizens now captive 
there may enjoy are possibly due 
to preparations made beforehand 
by our Rotary Clubs. Our Filipino 
members who are not interned 
will be able to help, and are un- 
doubtedly helping day after day. 

In Australia the various activi- 
ties for the entertainment of the 
troops, both “Aussie” and Ameri- 
can, are in the hands of Rotarians. 
Not all the committees are Rotary 
Club organizations, but by some 
coincidence the majority of the 
members of each are Rotarians. 

Throughout the East, Rotary is 
carrying forward its program of 
service above self, in cecupied and 
free countries alike. 

When I landed in Australia, one 
of the first things I did was to 
borrow a six months’ file of THE 
RorarRiAn from Angus S. Mitchell, 
Past Director of Rotary Interna- 
tional. I read them, one after the 
other, with the deepest interest. 
I am—at least I was—an editor, 








The Author 


Carlos Romulo is no stranger to 
awards and honors. He was recently 
decorated with the Silver Star by 
General MacArthur and holds an 
honorary LL.D. from the University 
of Notre Dame. Now in the United 
States on a special mission, he will 
also receive the Pulitzer Prize. 

Prior to the fall of Manila, he 
was editor and publisher of several 
newspapers in the city. On Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, he went into active serv- 
ice on General MacArthur's staff. 

A Rotarian since 1931, he was 
President of the Manila Rotary Club 
in 1935, Director and Third Vice- 
President of Rotary International in 
1937-38. He was at the famous 
"meeting on Bataan'’ depicted in 
the frontispiece of the May, 1942, 
"Rotarian, at which General Mac- 
Arthur was elected an_ honorary 
member of the Manila Rotary Club. 




















and I know the time and effort it 
takes to give us such a wonderful 
magazine. These issues have given 
me a new perspective. 

Bataan was a nightmare of hell 
for four months. Only the mem- 
ory of friendships such as Rotary 
has given me makes life livable, 
if you can call it living, separated 
from those you love. 

But the day of redemption is 
near. I am confident that when 
that day comes, Rotary will do its 
share; and our pens will take the 
place of the sword, Rotary Clubs 
will replace regiments and _ bat- 


teries. I have thought of this ti», 
and again as I ducked into th 
fox holes of Bataan; and_ th, 
thought of what is awaiting 
tarians after the war, the 
that we have cut out for m 
goodwill who believe in our } 
has been the ray of sunshi) 
the gloom that enveloped m: 

When I was making my sg) 
to be transmitted through th: 
to Rotary’s Convention in T 
to in June, I missed again 
tonic it would have been for ny 
to renew acquaintance in th 
friendly atmosphere. 

I am happy and proud that Gen 
eral MacArthur has accepted ho 
orary membership in our Rotar 
Club of Manila. He has promised 
to attend our celebration meeting 
when we once more reunite in ow) 
capital city. As I told the Conve: 
tion in my air-borne speech, | 
spoke for him because press of 
business— and very important 
business, too—kept him from 
speaking to his fellow Rotarian: 

General Douglas MacArthur is 
a great general. What is more, hi 
is a fine man. He has created faith 
by being faithful. He, as all Ro 
tarians, believes that the princi 
ples “which are indispensable to 
Rotary are vital to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and 
order and to human progress.” 

The Rotary ideal is still the 
great force in life. Just now, it 
must be implemented by force of 
arms, for the United Nations ar 
striving for the very ideals on 
which Rotary is based. There can 
be_no Club Service, no Vocationa! 
Service, no Community Service, 
no International Service, in a slave 
world with a dominant race giv- 
ing orders and the subservient 
peoples carrying them out. 

But this war cannot reach its 
imperative ending — imperative 
for those of us who have ideals 
until the Western world awakens 
to the problems it must face, and 
grapples with them. Nor can we 
carry our ideals to triumph while 
we play politics and carry on busi- 
ness as usual. There is too much 
smug complacency. 

I know. I have seen the British 
in Hong Kong, in Burma, in Sing: 
apore. I have seen the French in 
Hanoi and Saigon. I have seen 
Chungking. | 


I have seen Java. ! 
have seen Corregidor. I lived 
through Bataan. 
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‘ 
un-Saluage 


Clinic 
dy T. E. Murphy 


rED along a horseshoe table in a 
room of Trinity College, in Hart- 
| men who hire the workers 


nnecticut’s booming submarine 


iirplane factories, munitions 


ui and other war industries lis- 
)) tentively to a psychologist. 

it next young man has one of the 

gaging personalities we have en- 


|. He has extraordinary intel 
Not 
before he left the room 


It showed up in our tests. 
t, but 
eagerly examined every piece of 
and had analyzed its 


paratus 


quickly and accurately. I 


hesitation in saying he can 
Ol ter any job his physical handicaps 
mit him to do.” 

ician took the floor. “‘An auto- 
in childhood inad- 
attention 


arthritis 


iccident 
it] medical pressure 
both 


health 


hips 


locked good other 


“He 
which is 


chairman volunteered, has 


shop in his basement 
a the neatest and best arranged I’ve ever 
{nd here are samples of his 
Exquisite wooden models of airplanes, 
of beautiful carvings of dogs, were passed 
hand to hand. 


‘all him in. 


e door opened and George Vardis 
g into the room on two crutches, 
with his black, curly hair, 
hing brown eyes. There was a rapid 
e of which George an- 
ered smilingly. What would he like 
to do? “Anything mechanical.” Could 
“Well, simple ones 
microm- 
eter? “Micrometers are easy.” The em- 
ers laughed at the young fellow’s in- 
iffensive self-assurance. 
When the behind him, 
ere was lively discussion. ‘“Undoubted 
talent.” “Nice boy.” “Terribly limited 
sul)..." i the 
end, an employer spoke up. 
Tell you what: If he’ll take a short 
ourse in vocational school to learn blue- 
int reading and micrometer technique, 
think we use him in our ex- 
erimental room where we make up 
den models.” And it was so ar- 


isome 


questions, 


read blueprints? 


it quarter-inch scale.” Use a 





door closed 


his physique 


Y 


could 


inged. 

\ll afternoon the pathetic procession 

i ed through the room, for Connecticut 
rounding up the lame, the halt, and 
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Here’s the man behind Connecticut's '"Man-Salvage Clinic” 


Photo: Courtesy 


Rotarian Edward P. Chester. He 


is interviewing a patient referred to him by the Connecticut Society for Crippled Children 


Hard 


pressed for manpower, the industries of 


the blind to help win the war. 


the Nutmeg State are hiring at the rate 
of 4,500 a month men and women 


sufficient to be made a 


disabilities are 


matter of record with the Workmen's 


Compensation Commission. Before Pearl 


Harbor the rate was under 200 a month. 


And to the surprise of employers, it 
is turning out happily. The physically 


work; their 


handicapped do excellent 
that 


attendance record is as good as 


of the 
record is definitely bette 


hale and hearty; their accident 
than average 
for, aware of their handicaps, they are 
unusually careful 

Connecticut’s “Man-Salvage Clinic” is 
the unique creation of Edward P. Ches 
ter, of the 


Education. (He’ 


Connecticut Department of 
s a Rotarian by the way 
Club. of 


35,000 registered 


—a member of the Rotary 
Wethersfield.) Of the 
as still unemployed in the State, 12,000 
are disabled in one way or another. Be- 
there are thousands who 


sides these, 


never have registered, believing it was 
useless; they had given up hope of ever 
playing a productive part in the world’s 
work. But the Clinic has proved that 
three-fourths of them can be fitted into 
industrial bringing about 
changes in the 


which are bound to have important ef- 


jobs. It is 
attitude of employers 
fects in post-war years. There is no use 


glossing over the grim fact that there 
are going to be many disabled men who 
will need jobs when this war is over. 
There were 300,000 of 


Anything which breaks down prejudice 


them last time. 
now will make their way easier. 
Forty-eight States, with the aid of 
Federal grants, make more or less effec- 
dis- 


tive rehabilitate the 


abled and guide them to a job. 


attempts to 
Some of 
them set out to plan programs as soon 
as the Federal Act was passed back in 


1920. Connecticut waited until the early 


30s What 1 ke Connecticut ccom 
plishment I ie are the r 
with which one man has cajoled a 
gooned, persuaded, and inspired ¢ 
body in the State who can help to p l 
in, and the mwwmanship with é 
has dramatize the work 

The proce of fitting ( bled 
into industt starts with see I em 
out Eve na trial accicde l ( 
State whic] threaten to re It it i 


permanent disability of any degree is 
automatica reported to Cheste 
office The public schools report chil 
dren with physical defects \ 


World Wat 


shows a 


tracks down | vet 


agent 


erans whose record disability. 


F... ten vears Mr. Chester had been 


} 


the vocational-rehabilitation director for 
Last 


looming, 


the State March, with the emer 


gency he saw his great oppor 


tunity He talked earnestly to en ploy 


ers, persistently endeavoring to con 


would soon be de 
The 


Association pledged CO 


vince them they 


1 


perate for workel Connecticut 


Manufacturers’ 
Operation Mr. Chester then interested 
Medical Association, 


Trinity College, the 


the Connecticut 
Yale 
United States Employment Service, the 


University, 


agencies for the blind, artificial leg and 
arm makers, the vocational schools, and 
a group of other 


of 25, the 


agencies, 
disabled are 
Hart 


Haven or 


In groups 
sometimes in 
New 


In the morning each appli 


together, 


brought 


ford, sometimes in 


Bridgeport 


cant is put through an examination by 


a physician who not only knows medi 


cine, but also has intimate knowledge 


of industry so that he is able 
the jobs the 


should 


t ssane ' 
LO SUuULLvesSI 


patient might attempt, or 
avoid 


From the physician the applicant goes 


O° 
of 
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IN WORKSHOPS like this one in Hartford, the Connecticut Society for Crippled Children, with 
other agencies, is training handicapped hands for war production—a program that meshes 
in with that of the State. The sewing room has produced 2,100 garments for the Red Cross. 


to the psychologist, usually a Yale or 


Trinity 
tests of mechanical aptitude, dexterity, 


professor, for thoroughgoing 


intelligence, and personality. 

Next, an experienced job interviewer 
talks with the applicant, listing his work 
record, if any, exploring his interests, 
and out of long and specialized experi- 
ence forming a pretty good picture of 
the place in industry the handicapped 


person might be able to fill 


I. THE afternoon the employers at- 
1e owners of small 


tend, some of them t 
plants, but most of them expert per- 
sonnel men from the big industries. 
There are often 20 to 35 employers rep- 
resented. Ostensibly they are present 
to offer their expert advice to Mr. 
Chester and the applicants. They do 
that, of course: “This young man ought 
to take the night course at Hartford 
Trade School. ... This girl shouldn’t 
be in a job where she has to meet 
people. . ” But in practice, almost 
half of the applicants at the Clinic are 
hired then and there. 

Follow a case through. 

Mr. Chester reads from a _ record: 
“The next man has had experience 
testing airplane motors, but developed 
varicose veins and has been out of 
work for a year. He has a wife and 
nine children.” 

The psychologist presents his analy- 
sis, always in lay terms. “This man is 
above average in intelligence; his me- 
chanical aptitude is extraordinary. We 
find no disturbing quirks of personality, 
in fact he seems to be a well-adjusted, 
well-balanced man, depressed just now, 
of course, by his long inability to earn 
a living for his family.” 

Then the physician’s report: “Em- 
ployers were quite right in not taking 
a chance on this man; with any slight 
accident to his leg, he would have bled 
to death. But an operation will cure 


him quickly.” Then the job interviewer 
reads off the man’s employment record 
and it’s obviously excellent. 

The man is called in, that possible 





employers may size him up. He is 
fairly young—under 40—but he can 
hardly walk. When he leaves the room, 
Chester turns to the personnel managers 
and demands, “Should we spend the 
taxpayers’ money on an operation for 
this man? Will there be a job any- 
where for him if and when he is cured?” 

“T’ll give him a job immediately he’s 
cured,” spoke up the largest airplane- 
motor manufacturer. That same after- 
noon the operation was performed; two 
weeks later the man was at work. He 
is voluntarily repaying, in small install- 
ments, what the State advanced for his 
operation. 

Not all cases work out so felicitously, 
of course. Sadly, there are people no- 
body wants. Usually the barrier is not 
physical; there is work for the most 
hopeless-looking cripples. But now and 
again a dull eye, a slow bewildered re- 
sponse to simple questions, reveal a 
stunted mind in the defective body. 
The record so far is: 50 percent of cases 
placed promptly in jobs at the request 
of employers who attend Clinics; 25 
percent sent to special training courses 
for defense workers with every pros- 
pect they will be hired; 10 percent re- 
ferred for hearing aids, artificial limbs, 
or other appliances, supplied from Fed- 
eral-State funds with good prospect of 
being hired; 15 percent who have 
needed further medical and psycholog- 
ical treatment—their prospects dubious. 

The procession goes on all afternoon 
—a one-legged man who used to be a 
welder. If the State buys him a limb, 
can he be used? “Send him to us,” 
says a shipyard man. An appliance 
manufacturer promises, “I’ll have him 
fitted out in a couple of days.” A man 
with a bad heart is promptly snapped 





up to be a production checke 

which he can sit. A middle-ags 
who had lost a hand. “We n 
tron, but she’ll have to get an 
hand—some of the girls” mich; B 
squeamish.” <A girl with a wit Y 
has been studying typing. 

“She'd h 

jumping up from her desk all t 


says an employer. 


as a secretary or typist. Let 
comptometer operation and se 
me.” 

Chester’s work does have its 
The Clinic secured a humble 
one-eyed Negro in a radio fa 
few weeks later he was missi 
the freight elevator. ‘Where's § 


the employer was asked. “D 
make good?” “Indeed he did,’ 
boss. “You'll find him in the insp ¢ 


room. He’s doing fine.” And tl} 
Sam in a darkened room with ( 
inspectors, each peeping throug 
at condensers. “I tol’ the bos 
good in here,’ Sam explained. 
waste time shuttin’ one eye.” 

A New Haven employer 
vages heavy scrap wanted an exp: 
ylene-torch operator who could 
handle heavy pieces. He simp] 
not find a man who filled the bi 
the Man-Salvage Clinic dug up 
armed torch expert and a man, 
blind, who is strong as Samson and S 
posed them as a team, for one-ma 
But they are turning out so mu 
such good work that the employs 
happily paying each man full wages \ 

In Connecticut, as in most States 
employee with a physical defect 
asked by the employer to sign a 
which is in effect legal acknowledgm: 
that he has, say, one eye and is 
titled to no compensation for any V 
jury which this defect may help | 
cause. 

In ten years of experience ther: vi 
been only one case of injury invol\ 
a waivered man in Connecticut. 


Connecticut is not alone in this ef 
fort to marshal the cripples for the \ 
effort. One of the first directives 
the Manpower Commission admonis 
employers everywhere to abandon “f 
olous and unrealistic hiring standai 
and face the fact that to scrape up 
the end of this year between 2 mill 
and 3 million workers who have nev 
had jobs before, every source must 
explored, specifically mentioning 
physically handicapped. 

Connecticut’s percentage holds g00 
for the nation; of 3% million register’ | 
unemployed, 1 million are crippled i” | 
one way or another. Connecticut's ex 
perience demonstrates that with skilful, 
understanding service and the coopel 
ation of employers, something like 
four-fifths of these unfortunates can be 
made self-supporting, and contribute 
mightily to the war effort. 
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jy Karl K. Krueger 


\.R SPARES nothing—not even 

pulary. It is blasting the word 

ovable” right out of the lan- 

In its clamor for manpower, war 

ing the handicapped as well as 
and that’s a good thing 

than mere temporary signif- 


your eves on Connecticut, on 
the preceding article focused 
You saw there how the Nutmeg 
placing its disabled in war in- 


That’s vital... but equally 
it is the story of how Connecti- 
eadying and training its eager 
ce deemed “not feasible for em- 
t’ for their new role. 

Rotary story, in a sense, for be- 
is the Connecticut Society for 
d Children—and squarely behind 
Society (as well as at the head of it 
above) are scores of Connecti- 

tarians 
» busy workshops—one in Hart- 
nd the other in Bridgeport—the 
Society, with other agencies in each city 


lining scores of disabled young 

d mature adults for later work 
Connecticut’s roaring war industries 
ted under doctor’s care, the “stu- 
begin at once to learn office work, 
woodworking, or photography; 

over their own best bents; and 
produce war-needed materials while 
oing so. The Hartford Community 
Vorkshops, for instance, have produced 


i 


Oo ie 


100 garments, 500 splints, 350 stretch- 


ers, several blood-donor tables, and hun 
dreds of other items 

There’s nothing stuflily “institutional” 
about these workshops. They're whole 
some and lively places in which to build 
stamina, learn trades, prepare for to 
morrow—and those who attend them 
have the same status as men, women, 
and vouths in oce¢ ipational schools 


Having gained skills and endurance 


the “workshoppers” then see obs in 
outside industryv—and find them Of 
the 160 persons—some of them ai 


rested-tuberculosis patients and others 
orthopedic cases who have had the 
workshop experience, SS are now in lo 
cal defense industries or in other posi 
tions in the business world 

The story's the same in Bridgepo 
where several hundred young hand 
capped folk owe their start to what they 
learned and the confidence they gained 
at the Crippled Children’s Wo op It’s 
a community challenge—this pleasant 
task of giving the handicapped a hand 

and it’s answered in Bridgeport by the 
local chapter of the Connecticut Society, 
by the Junior League, and by many 


tne. 


businessmen—all working toge 


Coodperation’s the ingredient that 


keeps the Hartford shops going, too 
Three agencies join on that enterprise: 
the Connecticut Societv, the Hartford 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Society, 
and the county chapter of the National 
Foundation of Infantile Paralysis 
That’s typical of Connecticut's whole 








A PIONEER in helping the State's handi 
capped is the Connecticut Society for Crip 


pled Children. Of it these thr 
Rotarians are officers (left to 


Watson House, president; I. E 


q 


ee Hartford 


right W 
Partridge 


vice-president; Russell Z. Johnston, director 
effort fo 5 | per For a decade 
ol re ¢ Connect Societ f 
Crippled (¢ ildre} i Vo! e 1) 

I 
with State 1 tation offic 
providh oom-and-board rune 
some of the Case the end Ni 
York or Bo n for occupatio 
ing i ! elping State r ‘ 
tall leé t y nec () 
otnel i the State he 
Department met ( provide 

t I 
ing for case eferred to b e ( 
necticu Societl Connect | ‘ 
cational-rehab tation clink 
to light « I Soc ie Cal ( ) 
Cases like Jane for instance 

Jane, 19 and minus an arm nce 
Was MOrose and hopeles when € sta 
referred he to the Society She fi 
refused to wear an artificial arn | 
came seve happy months in the H 
ford Workshops At the end of ( i 
smiling girl departed—lool y ! 


arm and a jol 


What they learn here in the Hartford Community Workshop, these partially disabled men will soon transfer to machines in 
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war plants 








Photos: Hartford Works? 
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ET ME recommend to Rotarians and 
those ho re not Re lal that they 
ee the new motion picture Mrs Vini 

r, one i the fine ( ¢ in the his 
t¢ of the art tis exciting every mo 
nent It a marvello revelation of 
kenglane Val It r ) acted 
In fact, it] everytl Don’t miss it! 

There is no bette group of men in 
America than the headmaster! of bovs’ 
preparatory schools It take a combi- 
nation of really great qualities to be a 


uccessful headmaster He must be a 


man who in pire respect he must bea 


first-rate disciplinarian without appar- 


ently trying to enforce discipline or 


even considering the subject; he must 
understand the art of teaching and the 
he must be a sympa- 


art of hnance; 


thetic, kindhearted, humorous, imagina- 
tive characte with hrewd business 
agacitv; he must be able to deal with 


mall boy with the captains of industry 


who have 


and with their 
He must 


begotten them 
anxious and devoted mothers 
be a superman And there are at least 


of them in the U.S.A I know inti- 


mately that number, and I am not exag- 
verating when I state their qualifications 
and then capacities They have more 


influence on growing boys than any 


just-pub- 
Dutton 


other class of men Read the 


lished autobiography of Horace 
raft. called Memories and Opinions. 
Horace was graduated from Yale in 
like 100,000 


ISS3, and a few years later, 


other Americans, he “abandoned the 


law.” He returned to Yale as an in- 


structor in Latin, and the authorities 
would have been delighted to have Kept 
him there But he did not want to be- 
come a college professor. He wanted to 
be a schoolteacher. He wanted to take 
care of boys from 10 to 19. In this auto- 
biography, which is by its modesty and 
humor absolutely disarming, he tells the 
tory of his life and of the growth of the 
Taft School. He started from scratch, 
with no land, no building, and no money, 
and he built up one of the most famous 
preparatory schools in the United States. 
Every father and mother will be richly 
rewarded in reading this work, and peo- 
either with 
will be de- 


human 


ple who have no concern 


education or with youth 
lighted 
nature it displays and the sidesplitting 


Taft has 


with the knowledge of 


anecdotes it contains. Horace 


40) 


Billy Ph 





alone 





voluntarily retired from active control 
and is, at the age of 80, looking back on 
his lifework without one touch of con- 
ceit, but with real satisfaction. 

a *k * 
admirable autobiographical 
book is Creek, by the 
plished Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, who 
Pulitzer Prize a 
Yearling. Not 


Another 
Cross accom- 


deservedly won the 


short time ago for The 
for any imaginable sum of money would 
I live where she is living, yet she does 
it from choice. She lives from January 
to January in a part of Florida that she 
has described in her stories, where she 


made it clear that there are primitive 
people who are not degenerate, who are 


who are not dangerous, and 


not evil, 
whose talk is not a monotonous succes- 
blasphemies. 


sion of obscenities and 


She knows human nature in the raw, 
and one reason why she likes the speci- 
mens she describes is because they can’t 
help liking her. 

Most of us, I 
spot that she has chosen for her location 


think, would find the 
intolerably lonely and hideously uncom- 
fortable. I advise my readers to turn 
especially to the pages where she de- 
scribes not only chronic difficulties, but 
also the intrusive agonies of devilish in- 


sects. It reminds me of Browning de- 


Comment on Recent Books and Things by William Lyon Phelps, Educator, Reviewer, and Autho, 









== pee = i. = 


scribing a man slowly sinking 
sand and imagining that nothir 
could happen to him, when all 
den a gadfly begins stabbing 
But when we look back on sor 
situations that at the time sex 
tolerable, we regard them wit 
That is what Marjorie Rawling 
book does with the frightful 
to which I have just alluded. 
see how anyone could be a mors 
ing companion, more full of 
hilarity and social charm, yet s 
living alone delightful and has 
the bitterness or cynicism so oft 
duced by solitude. Best of all, shé 
how to write. 
nA * 

Another autobiography, Yesté 
is by Lee Meriwether, who see) 
in sound health at the age of 7 
having passed through many 
ences which would have prevente: 
strong men from reaching the ag¢ 
I remember 55 years ago read 
book A Tramp Trip—How to See I 
on Fifty Cents a Day. Three yea) 
I saw it on $2 a day and thought 
doing pretty well. Mr. Meriwethe 
born in Mississippi and does n« 
General Sherman. Iam delighted 
in a letter that [Continued on pag 
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HAILED as a book, Mrs. Miniver in the moving-picture version is ‘a marvellous revelation 


of England in war.” 


Here are Walter Pidgeon and Greer Garson, who plays the title role. 
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sick Man Who Cheers the Well 


“0 
G SEE Hartford Eades. He'll have 
son leas for you.” 
- see. I guess Hartford Eades 
¢ that committee.” 
news story? A pippin, wasn't 
Hartford Eades wrote it.” 
ford Eades? Never met anvy- 
e like him in my life. Be sure 
him first chance you get.” 
hear that all through my part of 
ntrv. You might even hear it 
ington, D. C., or in Colton, Cali- 


You hear it from preachers and 


rn¢ 
] 


lerks, from rich men and bums, 
hoolgirls and coal miners. 
ford Eades, you gather, is a su- 

Probably one of those active, 
rged business and social suc- 
vyho never relax, make lots of 

do lots of good—but noisily 

vou learn the truth. You visit 
| Eades and find, not the kKnee- 
¢ human dynamo you'd expected, 
ck man—a man who hasn’t been 

s back for nine long tortuous 

But a sick man who, in those 
has had 68,000 callers. ... A 
ho gets 900 Christmas cards a 
om Rotarians alone. 

What makes Hartford Eades Rotary 

s now is that not so many weeks 

the Rotary Club of Virden, Illinois, 
le him an honorary member. A few 

vs after that, the then District Gover- 

v, Frank J. Horn, of Macomb, whom 
[ was visiting, drove me over to the 
Eades cottage in tiny Modesto, Illinois. 

En route, Governor Horn gave me 
background. Hartford, as even the 
school kids call him, was born right in 

s neck of the woods, worked on his 
father’s farm, ducked out a year to go 
to college, then came back and taught 
school for 15 years. Then he went into 
he poultry business... later went “on 
the road” as a travelling salesman. For 
ight years he went up and down and 
across the United States, and Mrs. Eades 
went with him always. 

But all that ended in January, 1933, 
with painful bang. Arthritis struck 
Hartford Eades with all the agonies in 
. relented a bit 


its evil repertoire . 
then struck again. His doctors shook 
their heads. I might have shaken mine. 

But Hartford just tilted his head 
higher . . . and Mrs. Eades kept run- 
ning to the front door, through which 
their many friends had begun to stream. 

We'd reached the Eades home now— 
and I expected we’d be ushered right 
in to Hartford’s bedside. Hardly. Two 
dozen men, women, and kids were 
But Mrs. Eades, gentle 
director of this amazing institution, was 
cordial as we signed the guest registry. 

“You are Hartford’s 65,506th visitor,” 
she pointed out to me. “Once on a 


ahead of us. 
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single day,” she went on, “he had 260 
callers. His ‘peak year,’ as he calls it, 
brought 8,816 Folks have come here 
from 38 States The Congressmen we 
send to Washington are his personal 
friends. The priests drop in and give 
their blessings The preacher bows by 
the bedside and offers prayer. The tav- 


ernkeeper comes in and simply insists 








By Lester A. Royal, M.D. 


t Rotary District Governor; West Liberty, lowa 


at this new honorary me 


grasp of, first, the movement 
second, its organization His 
is rock-ribbed and inspiril 

“You know,” Hartford goes o1 evel 
Wednesday evening when n ( 
meeting over there in Virdet 
and I hold our own little Rotary meeting 
right here.* I put on my R 








HERE’S A SICK MAN who has had 68,000 callers. He’s Hartford Eades, honorary Rotarian 
at Virden, Ill. Beside him is Mrs. Eades. Today’s visitors are Leslie Elam, the Virden Club’s 
1941-42 President; Frank J. Horn, then District Governor; Club Secretary Norris Goode 


on leaving ‘a little something that might 
kinda help in an emergency.’ ” 

We've still a minute to wait, so I ask 
Mrs. Eades about Hartford’s civic en- 
thusiasms, of which I’ve just heard. 

“Goodness, I could talk a week about 
that,” she answers, and I learn that he 
was publicity chairman of the State 
cornhusking meet, that he’s always pub- 
licity chairman for the county fair, and 
was chairman of a Red Cross drive. 

He’s daily correspondent of the IIli- 
nois State Journal of Springfield—with 
a keen nose for news and a batch of 
news sources that would turn most re- 
porters Kelly green. Ideas? ... He 
throws them off as a corn tassel sheds 
pollen. A country-wide one-act play 
contest was just one of them. The pop- 
ular littlhee WPA (Works Projects Ad- 
ministration) lending library which 
Mrs. Eades manages right here in this 
home—and which is the household’s 
sole support—shows his ingenuity. 

At last we go in and I meet Hartford 
Eades. I find him quiet, self-effacing— 
but insatiably hungry for ideas, news, 
opinions, and I wish I had brought more 
with me. I have spent my life at the 
bedsides of the sick—but this is no sick- 
room. A disease I have seen too often 
had struck this man, knotted his body, 
but had spared his mind for flights that 
would compensate his loss of mobility. 

“We're all four Rotarians,” Hartford 
says much later, including his wife in 
his gesture, “so now let’s talk about 
Rotary.” Talk we do, and I am amazed 


Then we start off with a couple of 
Rotary songs We're pretty good on 
R-O-T-A-R-Y, aren't we, Elizabeth? Then 
we chat about what the Clubs are doi 


what Rotary can and ought to do in 


time of world war, or maybe reac me 
articles from THRE ROoOTARIAN to each 
other.” 


As, an hour later, Governor Horn and 
I back toward the door, Hartford turns 


his eyes toward us and smiles 


“Keep pitching, boys!” he cal Keep 
pitching! . and throw some fast ones 
for me.” We know what he mean 

A minute later the Governor and | 


are whistling down the highway 

“Well?” says mv host 

“Amazing,” I answer. “He’s strictly an 
ordinary man 

“Ordinary man, yes,” interrupts Gov- 
ernor Frank, “but with a tremendous 
capacity for friendship, for finding his 


visitors’ hearts, then warming them 


“Right!” I agree “I went in there 
intending to bring the man a bit of 
cheer .. and came out with the di 


tinct feeling that I’d got a lot more than 
I’d given.” 
“Exactly, Doe. Hartford Eades is a 
born Rotarian.” 
A straight stretch of road lav ahead. 
Governor Frank stepped down harder. 
We flew along in silence. 


*The Virden Rotary Club also elected 
Mrs. Eades “Honorary Rotary Anr The 


fact that, officially, there is no such thing 
as an honorary Rotary Ann, or even a plain 
Rotary Ann, does not minimize the honor 
or the recipient’s great pleasure in it It’s 


the spirit that counts.—AvuTHoR, 
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chief and Kiowa below. 


THIS KIOWA brave is a part-time Indian—a “paleface” actually. So are the Sioux 
They belong to the famed Koshare Club of La Junta, Colo. 


wee 


The Scratchpad Man Sees ‘Buck's Bris’) 


Koshare Indi 


0... WHERE the West begi 


the Southwest sprawls the not 
of La Junta. It’s one of thos: 
Spanish caballeros planted in C 





its name means “a meeting pl 
name still fits, amigo! I have j, 
there with one of the liveliest pi 
Work agoing. The Koshare Club 
the Indian sign above is its seal 
are its product. 

The story goes back nine yeai 
when one J. Francis Burshears 


from college. Buck,” as eve} 
him, had soaked up a lot of “I 
Colorado (Springs) College and n 
the idea of learning some of the « 
dances on his Scout troop. But 
were cool. Sounded like sissy st 


“ 


had modern “La Hoonta” come 
day when Comanche and Ute ch 


Buck” t 


“c 


over its plains. Then 
some Indian costumes he’d mad 
cluttered many a prim kitchen in 
that followed, and soon “Buck’s Bi 


ready for their first performance. 


and since that da 





heard about it 






given 200 performances in scores 
(the proceeds going to Scouting 
9,000 readers of this magazine saw 


and can still hear the ten-foot 
That man “Buck,” I’m proud to 
member of the La Junta Rotary Cl 
with the Lions Club and with all 
backs him up 100 percent. 


of the Synthetic Sioux. Ugh! 
—THE SCRATCHPA 
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That did it. Feathers, beads, and bunnyt 


liked it, wanted more. Then out-of-t 


ta’s now nationally famed Koshares (a Pu 
lo word meaning “play makers 


Denver during Rotary’s 1941 Col 


Me? Just call me Little Big kal 
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All photos by Raymond Lees and A. Risley 


war paint and beaded 
Koshares look like any 
Here, in two peeks 
isome headquarters, 
f the braves learning 
rk and rehearsing a 
the wardrums boom. 


t the road again! Lads 
the Koshares are vet- 
1ving presented their 

ithentic dances before 
ences totalling millions. 


jaub of ochre must 

sistant Scout Mas. 

mp’’) West sees to that. 
trade, his voluntary 

11 of all La Junta’s 

its ‘Indians.’ Be- 

makes up” two young braves. 
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fo Mn 4 hie 
FOUR KOSHARES do the Hopi snake dance 
Their only complaint 


with live bull snakes! HERE, below, in pipe-ceremony gear, is the Rotarian 
sweethearts are cool afterward. . . . Below: 


started it all 
The eagle dance, performed on the huge; Scout-built thunder drum. 


32-year-old J. F. (“Buck’’) Burshears, Scoutmast. 
and founder of the Koshare Club. By trade, he’s a railroader 


es Oe gc % 
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N THE district court of Douglas Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, a suit was at issue involv- 
ing a piece of real estate. A witness was 
isked 
“And what did you tell the plaintiff 
regard to this property?” He an- 
swered: “I told him it would be a good 
buy for his money.” 
f 


ter in the trial it was necessary to 


efer to this part of the testimony and 


the reporter was asked to read from his 
transcript. This is what he read: 

“Q: And what did you tell the plain- 
tiff in regard to this property?” 

“A: I told him it would be good-by 
for his money.” 

Because the reporter failed to catch 
the indefinite article “a” in the witness’s 
answer, the character of the testimony 
was completely transformed. Which il- 
lustrates the importance of even the 
smallest word. 

The experience of years has ripened 
a scheme within me. When I have 
written my final “Yours truly,” dumped 
pencils in drawer, and sunk typewriter 
in well for the last time—that is, when 
the chief finds it advisable to intimate 
that the office is not an old ladies’ home 
—then I shall open a night school for 
the “take-a-letter” fraternity where its 
members may learn the fine art of dic- 
tation. 

The curriculum of my institution will 
not include standard courses in Eng- 
lish grammar and composition, though 
Heaven knows there is need of that in 
many a high official incumbency. 

Rather, the matriculant will “go up” 
first for a course in etiquette. He will 
learn that a fat cigar rolled in the cor- 
ner of his mouth is not an aid to ar- 
uculation. He will be taught that the 
time for admiring the scenery from his 
office window is not while he is dispos- 
ing of his mail—that while his stenog- 
rapher may or may not be easy to look 
at, it is one of the requirements of his 
task that he face her squarely, speak 

clearly, and observe her sufficiently to 
know that she is following him easily 
and without confusion. 

Having acquired these outward pro- 
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prieties, he will be rehearsed in the at- 
tributes of system, orderliness, and reg- 
ularity. He will be led to see that the 
earlier in the day the stenographer gets 
her dictation, the better her chances are 
for transcribing without rush or strain 
—consequently, with less likelihood of 
error. He will learn that time may be 
saved for himself and others by sys- 
tematizing his correspondence, sorting 
the more urgent from the less so, sep- 
arating that which refers to different 
branches of the business and disposing 
of all pertaining to one before taking 
up another. The reasons are obvious. 

It will be demonstrated to him also 
that certain tasks are more easily per- 
formed when taken up at the same hour 
each day, and that his mind will func- 
tion more efficiently if as nearly as pos 
sible the work of dictation is taken up 
at a regular hour. The blackest mark 
will be reserved for the man who calls 
his stenographer before he has _ thor- 
oughly digested his correspondence, 
making her waste valuable minutes 
while he reads a letter or ponders his 
answer.* 

After making a qualifying grade in 
these pre-subjects, so to speak, the 
undergraduate will enter upon the real 
collegiate work. This will include a stiff 
course in voice production and _ place- 
ment. 
matic schools will coach in the art of 


Instructors from the best dra- 


putting the voice across; of speaking 
without strain of the vocal apparatus, 
so that there need be no annoying hem- 
ming and hacking, while at the same 
time the voice comes clearly, distinctly, 
and with no unpleasant rasp or rumble. 
“Speak the speech, I pray you,” said 
Hamlet to the players, “trippingly on 
the tongue; but if you mouth it, as 
many of your players do, I had as lief 
the town crier spoke my lines.” Many 
a stenographer is doomed to interpret 
the mumblings of a husky-throated vo- 
calist who needs a mind reader too, as 
well as a writer of phonetics. 

~ * Bosses—and others—interested in the 
art of dictation will enjoy How to Bea 


Hero to Your Secretary, by Gladys Torson 
(Greenberg, New York, 1941, $2).—Ebs. 





Along with his voice development 


the student will undergo a daily di 
in the niceties of articulation As fi 
damental to this subject will be tresse 
the emportance of thre f orta 
word. The incident quoted at the be 
ginning of this article illustrate 
striking] While so complete a tran 
formation is perhaps not common, it 

a daily occurrence for stenographers to 
find that they have set down ot the 
or “to the” where the context would 
indicate “on the,’ or vice versa: tl 
“our” was pronounced “are” and 
stenographed; “and” was made like 
unto “in” or “on’’; and so ad infinitum 


Of course, the intelligent stenographet 
will transcribe according to the sen 

of her notes, but this usually means a 
pondering of the context and frequentl) 
the correction of an error, with its a¢ 
companying waste of time and disfig 


uring erasure. 


AL. THE foregoing, of course, is 

volved in a conception of the fine shad 
ings of vocal sounds. My students will 
not receive their sheepskins until they 
have acquired this nicety of distinction 
in vowel quality and consonantal value. 
“Meechih twal 


twanny,” when they mean, “I will meet 


They will not say, 


you at 12:20”; nor “far” when the 
mean “fire,” nor “farward” for “fon 
ward.” Of course, they will never 
never, never, be guilty of those all too 
common monstrosities of pronunciation 
—insurance, express, and address. 

And when this institution of mine ha 
become a going concern and the chief 
executive seats the country over ar: 
filled with its graduates, one of its sid 
products will be a corresponding im 
provement in the stenographic contin 
gent. Why? Because there will be no 
When the 
chief yells in exasperation, “I said 


excuse for poor stenography. 


‘Your belated appearance,’ not, ‘You: 
bullheaded parents,’ ” no longer can she 
look him coldly in the eye and say, 
truthfully, “That’s what it sounded like, 
The days of Alibi Alice will 


be gone forever. 


anyway.” 
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Crippled Boy Now Once upon a time 
Straight Soldier _ wn ee 4 
ile crippled- 
children fund of the B I  Pa., Ro 
tary Club helped a boy na | Frank 
Cicerello Now |] General 
Douglas MacArthu \ 
African Clubs Soldiers of the South 
Help Soldiers Afi contingent 
erving in North 
Africa ive a “Sprit ) ( b and 
the Rotary Club of JoHa ESBURG, SOUTH 
AFRICA, organized a concert w ( raised 
£1,000 fe t Che clubhouse 1s 1m 
CAIRO The cantee! ( ed Dv the 
DURBAN, SOUTH AFRICA Ro Club is 
visiting troops on the battle front, and 
e Rota emblen t ( \ recog- 
nized by one of a visited group, Capt. 
Frumkil f the JAFI AVIV, PALEs- 
rine, Rota Club, who i letter of 
appreciation to tne dor ( ) 
Charivari for Instead of the old- 
Relief Fund fashioned “shivaree 
for nev veds, the 
Rotary Club of STAMForD, N. Y., held a 
meeting at the home of 1 lewly mar- 
ried member George Scott The food 
was brought by the members’ wives, but 
each paid his usual fee; the sum was 
sent to the Relief to Rotarians Fund. 


> 


War Services apitulation by 


and Gritid: Clubs ie Rotary C1 RS © 

SEDFORD, ISNGLAND, 
shows 51 members on National Service 
duty of one kind or another, including 
the Special Constabulary, Air-Raid Pre- 


caution Service, Home Guard, observers 


and spotters, et Five former Rotari- 
ans, including one from BRUSSELS, BEL- 
GIuM, and one from the Isle of Jersey, 
who have been evacuated from their 
homes are also in Beprorp and have 


been the freedom of the Rotary 
Club 


Rotary Clubs in 


given 


have been 
ties under 
owners of 


Britain 
warned to insure Club proper 
the War Damage Act, as the 
the meeting places cannot legally make 
claims for losses suffered. 

The Rotary Club of SMETHWICK, ENG- 
LAND, is corresponding with the Rotary 
This is a 


Club of CAst ARGENTINA 


result of the English Club’s program of 


ELLI, 
sending a letter of greeting to every new 


Club formed overseas. 


War conditions hav- 
upset many a 
finance for 
the University of 


Foreign Students 
Get Needed Aid '"5 

plan ot 
foreign students at 
California, the Rotary Club of SAN FRAN- 
cisco has given $150 toward alleviating 
necessity caused by such upheavals. The 
Clubs of the 104th Dis- 


contributing funds. 


; . 
other Rotary 


trict are also ae 
Clubs of District 1 (part of 


grant for an 


9 


Retary 


Kansas) supply a tuition 
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Rotary 


Rotary Clubs 
iS 5,085 





Rotarians : 
210,000 





the Univer- 
The present 
from 


Ibero-American student at 


sity of Kansas each year. 
recipient of the 
Chile, and they hope to have a student 
from Peru as their guest next year 


scholarship is 


. ) ol ‘ca j 
National Service ‘4 12-week course in 


Club Activities 


war economics has 

been sponsored by 
the Rotary Club of LARAMIE, Wyo. The 
course covers the effects of the war on 
production, consumption, taxes, and the 
the 


like. Roundtable discussion of 


post-war world reconstruction has been 


started by the Rotary Club of FREb- 
ERICKSBURG, VA. 
A service memorial to sons of mem- 


bers and to members in the armed serv- 
ices has been unveiled by the Rotary 
Club of CuHicaco. A CHICAGO member of 
the Marblehead, the U. S. 
survived the battle of the 


the crew of 
cruiser that 
Java Sea, officiated. 

VALPARAISO, IND., 
to finance an airplane-building program 
in the schools, the models to be used by 
the Navy. One room in the local 


Rotarians raised $40 


Service Men’s Club was furnished by the 

Rotary Club of CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Five $100 par value war bonds have 

bought 


been by the Rotary Club of 


Reporter 







The \ 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
untary for Victory” head the s 
of war-stamp and war-bond pu 
the CENTRAL City, Ky., Rotary ( 
average for the first 20 weeks 
than $100 each week. 


Going to Jail? When the R 
Wear Your Mask Club of 1 

HAWAII, \ 
Oahu jail, each ticket of admi 
the wearing of a 
visit, enlivened by a 
put on by the 
Commission, also taught the ( 
to keep “early leavers” from | 
the prison gates were not open 
all were ready! 


gas mask 


vaudey! 
Recreational 


Town Flies Flags A stand of 


of United Nations Of the Uniti 
tions was pi‘ 


to the town of Tryon, N. C., by 
tary Club there for celebration 
Day, June 14. ... One of the mo 
ished possessions of the Rotary ¢ 
LEBANON, PaA., is the Cuban flag | 
ed to it by the Rotary Club of G 
coA, CuBA. It is the work of the 
a member of the GUANABACOA 
The Rotary Club of LEBANON s 








tence ttt 











MANY Canadian Rotary Clubs sponsor Air Cadet units in high schools. For boys out of school 
who have finished tenth grade, Vancouver, B. C., Rotarians sponsor this unit of 








ROYAL Air Force officers stationed 





+h 


within easy travelling distance of Germiston, Sout! 
Africa, were the honored guests of the Rotary Club of that locality at this evening meeting 


THE ROTARIA> 









, flag in exchange (see Rotary 
, April, 1942). 


Pigne Spotters After huddling in a 
Cet Shelter child’s play house 
_ full of holes and 
ind with a doorway a tight fit 
1ore robust, volunteer airplane 
at Hanrorpb, CALir., will now 
full-size comfortable shelter, pro 

the local Rotary Club. 


t's $2 000, Not In the Rotary Re 
tberely $2,000 porter pages of the 
7 February, 1942, Ro- 

was reported that the Rotary 
BEBEDOURO, BRAZIL, had raised 
milreis during the past five 
charitable organizations in the 
Unfortunately, a decimal point 
placed in giving the U. S. dollar 
nt—it should have been $20,000, 
$2,000 mentioned! 


At least two Rotary 
Clubs in NEw JERSEY, 
PERTH AMBOY and 
TROVE, are teaching thrift to their 

The price of the meal has 


ave—or Else’ 
n These Clubs! 


sed 25 cents, but each member 
25-cent war savings stamp divi- 


en he pays. 


The Rotary and Ki- 

wanis Clubs of WEs1 

BEND, WIs., are Co- 

ng with the local high school to 

wational guidance. Members of 

lub meet with the students and 

n their vocations and what is 

iry in the way of preparation to 

them. The students then write a 

those who show special inter- 

est or ability are given a chance to visit 

the industry or profession of their 

hoice, or even an opportunity to work 
part time. 


Vocational Help 
for High Schools 


During the past Ro- 
tary fiscal year, the 
Rotary Club of ANn- 
NISTON, ALA., has been busy. No less 
than 32 local eommunity enterprises 
have had Rotarians taking part—for in- 
stance, both 1941 and 1942 presidents 
of the Chamber of Commerce were mem- 
weet. bers of the Rotary Club and ten out of 
sci he 16 directors were Rotarians. In ad- 
tion, the Rotary Club spent $1,039.50 
ree to help the Boy Scouts, sent six “Fourth 
Object Subscriptions” for REvista RoTAR- 
eed IA, sent $100 to the Relief to Rotarians 
Fund, gave $250 toward the purchase of 
- an iron lung, and contributed to the 
42) “Boys’ State,” Red Cross, Salvation 
\rmy, and Junior Safety Patrol. 


Alabama Club 
Sets Fine Record 





< Quaker GrandpopsWith more than 50 
Think They're Tops youthful grandfath- 
ers in their midst, 
Rotarians of PHILADELPHIA, Pa., have a 
“Grandpops Club” which holds an an- 
nual dinner. They think they have a 

record of some sort. Have they? 
Helps for the The Rotary Club of 
Ailing Child CROWLEY, La., has 
a purchased a pneumo- 
— thorax machine for combating tubercu- 
1osis and presented it to the Acadia 


AucustT, 1942 





parish health unit (Louisiana has 
“parishes” where other States have 


counties.) 


The San ANGELO, TEx., Rotary Club 
makes a monthly donation to the local 
nursery school for children 2 to 5 
years old... Che Rotary Club of NI! 
AGARA F'ALLS, ONT., CANADA, has received 
a legacy of $1,000 from the estate of 
Emily Moore, for its work with crip- 
pled children. . The CHicaGco Rotary 
Club was host to 60 crippled children 
during a visit to its city ‘he trip was 
sponsored and financed by the Rotary 


Club of Peorta, ILL., whence the chil- 

dren came. 

Came to See— Quite a “seesaw” af- 
‘ . tha } _o lar 

Stayed to Saw se le re ulat 


uncheon of the 
SHREVEPORT, LaA., Rotary Club—and to ex- 
plain, it was held in the shops of a local 
Rotarian’s sawmill-machinery plant 
Luncheon was served in the shipping 
room, and the program in luded a tour 
of the plant 

Hands across the Military leaders from 


Mexican Border both sides of the in- 


ternational border 
were guests of the Rotary Club of No- 
GALES, ARiIz., Rotary Club. Included were 
General Manuel Aguirre, of the Mexican 
Army, and Major Gen. C. P. Hall and 
Brig. Gen. E. M. Almond, of the U. S. 
Army, as well as many other ranks 
Boys Show Their Fourteen boys from 
Elders How 


the high school, who 
had each beena 
guest of the Rotary Club for one month 


ia 





A. 
BuyAShate In AMERICA 


«STAM 
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‘DALLAS ARE 








CHALLENGING all who pass, this sign was 
erected by the Rotary Club of Dallas, Pa 








* * 


* 
te vats @ OTR OM 


IN THE ARMED FORCES OF 





A PARKING lot was converted into this Honor 
Roll site by Rotarians of Montoursville, Pa 











THIS UNIT DONATED BY 


ROTARY CLUB 
OF PHILADELPHIA 





IN ACTION—the mobile canteen Philadelphia, Pa., Rotarians gave the Salvation Army. 
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PIG LOANS arranged by Nevada, Mo., Ro- 
tarians for more than 25 boys brought this 
a surprise roast-pig meal! 


“extra dividend” 


during the year, presented a program 
for the Orp, Nesr., Rotary Club, in 
vhich they took over the duties of Club 

They also issued 


officers and program 


a “Club bulletin” for the week 


A registered boar for 


Clubs Help Boys 


Breed Better Pigs the Future Farmers 
Club was purchased 
by the Rotary Club of BENAvVIDEs, TEX. 


White gilt 


\ purebred Cheste1 
DAK . Ro- 


bought by the MosripGce, So 


tarv Club has been loaned to a 4-H Club 
boy, who is to repay with three gilts 
from her litters, which will be similarly 
loaned to other boys. . \ similar pro- 
gram has been instituted* by the INDE- 
PENDENCE, KANS., Rotary Club, with six 
gilts 
Air Waves Carry A six-man_sround- 
Club Program table discussion by 
Rotarians of Ameri- 


ca’s past, present, and future, arranged 
by the International Service Committee 


of the HATTIESBURG, MiIss., Rotary Club, 

was broadcast recently by the local 

radio station as a public service 
first-aid chest of 


Colombian Club 4 
Aids Blind, Deaf = Meclicines, 


18 sets of 


clothing, and more 
than $500 (Colombian currency) were 
presented to the school for deaf and 
blind children by the Rotary Club of 
Cai, CoLomBia. The Club also furnishes 


white canes for adult blind of the com 


munity. 


Nine Peruvian Ro- 


Peruvian Clubs 
tary Clubs located in 


Use New Road 


cities strung along 
some 500 miles of the Pan-American 


(see Roll On to Buenos Aires, 
ROTARIAN) held an_ intercity 
CHIMBOTE, PERU, approxi 
Because of the dis- 


Highway 
January 
meeting at 
mately midway. 
tance, the meeting lasted two days, to 
make the most of Rotary fellowship and 
the highway Cooperating 
Rotary Clubs of TrvuJILLo, 
CHICLAYO, BARRANCA, HUA 
and SULLANA: 


the use of 
were the 

PACASMAYO, 
CHO, CALLAO, PIURA, 


A letter from the Ro 
tary Club of MARILIA 
BRAZIL, recently sug 
gested a program for the MANHATTAN, 
Rotary Club! At a recent meet- 
Carleton, once a 


Brazilian Club 
Suggests Program 


IKANS., 
ing the work of M. A. 
student and agronomist at Kansas State 


College at MANHATTAN, was honored by 


the MaritiA Club, which then suggested 
to MANHATTAN Rotarians that they do 
This led to a program 
educators and scientists who 
with him and who told of 
Carleton died in Peru 
strains of 


likewise. pro- 
vided by 
had worked 
his life and work. 
introducing special 
vhich have abundantly 


after 
wheat to Brazil 
increased the harvest. 


hundred 


trees 


Missouri Town Several 


Has Shady Future 


American elm 
were planted in 
UNIONVILLE, Mo., during the recent “tree 
planting week” sponsored by the UNION- 
It is planned to con- 


replacing dying 


VILLE Rotary Club. 
tinue the program by 
trees each year. 


The Rotary Club of 
SWEETWATER, TEX., 
“ship” of 


Sea Scouts Honor 
Rotary Sponsors 


sponsors a 
Sea Scouts, who have chosen S.S.S. Ro- 
tary Ann as their craft’s official name. 


How popularize a 


Peppy Meeting 
Nets Relief Cash 


Rotary - classification 
meeting? 
tion was answered by the Rotary Club 


This ques- 








STOCK that stuck, donated by merchants, was 
sold at auction for the benefit of the Allegan, 
Mich., Rotary Club's crippled-children fund. 


of ELIZABETHTOWN, Pa., with an idea that 
netted nearly $80 for the Relief to Ro- 
tarians Fund. 

Each member was asked to bring 
some toy or small object that symbo- 
lized or represented his classification. 
Each article was then put up at auction 


SEVENTY-ONE boys who 
might miss Summer camp 
otherwise “got to go” as 
guests of the Rotary Club 
of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
the local Y.M.C.A. The 
Rotary Club sponsors and 
finances the camp, the "Y” 
supplies the site and the 
leadership, in the person 
of its boys work secretary, 
a Rotarian. The lads are 
selected by representatives 
of the schools, the Welfare 
Board, the Salvation Army, 
the Y.M.C.A., and the Ro- 
tary Club. Following the 
camp, the boys are guests 
at a regular Club luncheon. 





and sold to the highest bidds 
entire sum realized was donate: 


Relief Fund. 


Representatives of 17 
different co 
including the 
States of America, all of them 

of CLEARFIELD, PA., 
local Rotary Club and participat 
pageant symbolizing the mingli: 
“nationals” in common Ameri 
zenship. 


Foreign Born; 
Americans All 


were guests 





(1; 


Who Knows Best? Only five mon! 
Ladies Win Prize! the Rotary | 


‘ 


BREMERTON, \ 
held a contest at its first 
party to answer questions on 
To the surprise of all, the ladies 
only one question, the Rotarians 


ladie 


two! 

Texas Club The Rotary ( 

Fates Latins Rosstown, Tr 
a 100 percent 

ing recently to which each 


brought a Latin-American 
speaker of the day was the M: 
Consul from Corpus Curist1, Tex. 

guest was presented with a co; 
Revista Roraria, the Spanish-lan; 
edition of THE ROTARIAN, and six of 
guests, chosen by lot, each rece 


year’s subscription to Revista Ro 


fuest 


St. Cloud Calls Because memb: ll 
Them ‘Selectees’ Rotary Clubs ar 

lected to occup 
classifications loaned them, the Rot 
Club of St. CLoup, MINN., calls its 
didates “‘selectees.” Recently the 
inducted 17 such selectees at one me é 
ing, an intercity dinner with seven 
Clubs represented. 
Varied Service The Rotary C 
by Cuban Clubs SAGUA La Gi 4) 5 

Cusa, has initiated é 
campaign to grow more fruit loca Okla 
offset loss of imports due to the JA 
It also brought about repairs it Xu 
municipal cemetery and to a local hig 5 
way bridge. . To aid local artists the 1 
MATANZAS Rotary Club not only spon $5) 
sored an exhibition of painting es O 
sculpture, but also established purchase FALs 
prizes. It also sent a national flag to the Clev: 
Rotary Club of LA Paz, Bo.ivia. 
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the 
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Cast A\LTIES! Among ‘war casual- 
it have hit Rotary Clubs is a 
enlistments. During the closing 
the 1941-42 Rotary year, JOHN A. 
of Kerrville, Tex., Governor of 
129, reported for duty in the 
’ssT GOVERNOR JOSEPH C. NETZER, 
o, Tex., filled the last month of 

As previously reported, WIL- 

rcHie Dowrey, of Vancouver, 
Canada, was forced to relinquish 

es as Governor of the 101st w:3 

lier in the year to serve as War 
\dministrator of British Co- 

e 1941-42 Club Presidents also re- 

( ed the gavel for martial regalia 
their term of office: JOHN BELL 

of Augusta, Ga., and Roy E. 

wotey, of Vandalia, Ill., reported to the 
and W. MonTGoMERY ANDERSON, Of 
etta, Ga., went to the Marine Corps. 


Concerning the Fourth Es- 
Press), a 


\uthors. 

niversity 

tion of articles on various phases 

uurnalism by JOHN E. Drewry, dean 

the University of Georgia’s journal- 

C school and the President of the 

Ga., Rotary Club, is due off the 

na revised edition. .. . Forward 

he Land (University of Oklahoma 

ss, $2.75), heralded by The Chemur- 

Digest as a “book that agriculture 

is needed for a long time,” is from the 

ROTARIAN ELMER T. PETERSON, of 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Jacop W. BrinpeR, a member of the 

Hackensack, N. J., Rotary Club, has put 

g is 75 vears of life into an autobiogra- 

t \ll in a Lifetime (privately printed, 

85)... . And The Merit System March- 

s On is the recent work of WENDELL A. 


es e (I 


of Georgia 


¢ eSS 


" 


ec] en of 


ne pny 





ase FALSGRAF, Past President of the East 
the Cleveland, Ohio, Rotary Club. 
Honors. Heralded as a collectors’ 


item for its fine printing craftsmanship 
is RoraRIAN J. Cart HeRTz0G’s edition of 
the letters of ARCHEOLOGIST ADOLPHE F’, 
BANDELIER. ROTARIAN HERTzOG is a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of El Paso, Tex. 
... CHTEF Goop HunTER is better known 
to fellow Rotarians of Edna, Tex., as 
Dr. I. T. Taytor. His title, given him 
for his studies of Indian lore, was 
granted by The Great Sachems of the 
Indian Association. Dr. TAytor, Presi- 
dent of the Edna Rotary Club, is of In- 
dian blood, of the Illinois tribe. 
Meritorious Service Awards of the 
Boys’ Clubs of America were recently 
presented to three Rotarians: CHARLES 
R. Messier, of Binghamton, N. Y., for 15 
years’ service; ALFRED J. BevAN, of Nor- 
folk, Va., for 30 years’ service; and 
= Freo C. McCann, of Ottawa, Ont., Cana- 
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da, likewise for 30 vears of 
Roy A. 
tary Club of Newton, been 
elected president of the lowa Manufac- 
turers Association. GEORGE H. Dorn, 
new president of the New Jersey State 
Lumberman’s Association, is a member 
of the Bound Brook, N. J., Rotary Club. 
Honorary membership in the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers, the 
highest honor this body 
grants, has been ROTARIAN 
HENRY E. Riaes, of Ann Arbor, Mich 


service. 


lowa, has 


professional 


accorded 


Roaming Rotarian. Although a mem- 
ber of the Rotary Club of Beaumont, 
Tex., THOMAS L. CLEVELAND is 
claimed by the Clubs at Port Arthur 
and Orange, Tex., as he usually makes 
up at both of them each week. Since 
he can attend his own Club only a few 
times a year, he keeps up his 200 per- 
cent record by visits at other Clubs. 


also 


Thanks from Britain. Of the funds 
placed at her disposal by “Bundles for 
Britain,” Her Majesty, QUEEN ELIZABETH 
of England, has allotted £1,000 to the 
use of the Central Council for the Care 
of Cripples. In acknowledging the gift, 
the Council called attention to the home 
it will soon be enabled to open through 
gifts of money from the Rotary Clubs 
of North Bay, Oshawa, and Woodstock, 
Ont., Canada. Steps are being 
taken to secure and staff this home for 
war-crippled children. 


now 


Paeans of Praise. ‘You Don’t Have to 
Read THE RoTarRIAN Magazine,” says a 
headline in The Pepper Box, weekly 
publication of the Rotary Club of St. 
Louis, Mo. “After all, a man can 
what he likes and he does not have to 
read this excellent magazine and get 
‘hep’ to some of the best-written articles 
ever printed, or become acquainted with 
phases of Rotary. There’s a lot 
more praise, but both THE ScraTcHPAD 
MAN and Scoopy, his dog, are blushing 
too much to repeat it all! 


read 


Tribute to ‘Ches.’ The retirement on 
June 30 of CHESLEY R. PERRY 
retary of Rotary International recalled 
to WILLIAM H. SNYDER, a member of the 
Rotary Club of Miami, Fla., a toast sung 
to “Cues” at a Conference of the old 
28th District in 1923 at Montreal, Que., 
Canada. Here is the chorus, to the 
tune of Mr. Dooley: 


Hello, Ches Perry; hello, Ches Perry, 

For many years you've guided Rotary: 
We'll sing your praises through many ages, 
You are the boy that we are glad to see 

At the time RoTarRIAN SNYDER wrote 
his parody he was an active member 
of the Rotary Club of Elmira, N. Y. 


as Sec: 


BRADT, a member of the Ro- 





REUNION at Rotary’s Convention in Toronto 
Ont., in June—the three Holland brothers 
whose story appears on the following page 











NEITHER rain nor snow nor Oklahoma mud 
can keep Rotarian Oral Manning, of Pawnee, 
from getting the mail through with this “jeep 





SON John Walls, Past President of the Bed- 
ford, Ind., Rotary Club, confers with his 
father-pariner-fellow Rotarian Frank J. Walls. 





"“GOOD-BY, son. take care of yourself!’’ says 
father John J. Flannery to John J., Jr. Both are 
members of the Brooklyn, N. Y., Rotary Club 
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U. DER the chat pe lling spell of the 


Convention, The Scratchpad Man jotted 


down many more notes at Toronto than 
his pages n the July ROTARIAN 1U ould 
accommodate So here thre y are, 
along with ome photos that recall Ro- 
tary's big eel n Canada last June. 
You did o7 may read the full story of 
what happe ed there ) jour July issue. 
That wa thre full-course eport Con- 
sider this the dessert THE EpIToRs, 


Silk Thrower. In all the 55 vocational 
craft assemblies that filled Tuesday 
afternoon of Convention week there Just 
didn’t seem to be one for WILLIAM A. 
UNpDERWOOD, 1942-43 President of the Ro- 
tarv Club of Asheboro, N. C “There's 
nothing that comes anywhere near my 
classification,” he explained. It’s “silk 
throwing,” and that, he elucidated, is a 
process wherein silk or Nylon filaments 
are dropped from a five-story height, 
and, thus suspended, the ends of them 
are worked into threads and fabrics. As 
for Nylon, that gossamer stuff so prized 


by the ladies and so hard to 









get, ROoTARIAN UNDERWOOD 
had this to sav: “We've more 
Nvlon than we've ever had 

but it’s all going into 


parachutes.” 


Winners. The annual Con 
vention Attendance Contest 
had its moment at Toronto 
Awards were made at the 
last general session, and 
these were the winning 
Clubs: Turlock, Calif., with 


21,046 points (gold loving 


cup for first place); Chickasha, Okla., 
with 19,800 points (silver cup for sec- 
ond place); Kilmarnock-Irvington- 
White Stone, Va., with 15,671 points 
(bronze cup for third-place). Points are 


determined by multiplying the percent- 
age of a Club’s membership present by 
the number of miles home—by the short- 


est commercial route 

Reunion. Conventions aren't called 
reunions without reason \t Boston, in 
1933, brothers Howarp E., HERBERT S., 
and FRANKLIN E. HOLLAND got together. 


00 








More Toronto Notes 


—By The Scratchpad Man 









“opened up” on bombs, bomb 
camouflage, and other problems 
ing out industrial areas. Curre} 

THE ASSEMBLY _ giving attention to designing 1 

over, Outgoing Pres- wili withstand effects of in 

ident Tom J. Davis jyombs. 

hires a caleche for 

a jolly jog about old 

ee ee MazaL, of Mexico City, Mexico 











Familiar Face. RUBEN ( 










the Rotarian who g00ds dealer, has missed but 
served as the Presi- vention of Rotary Internation 
dent's personal years; it was Chicago's, in 193( 
aide, is in the fore- 

ground climbing in. Son at Front. The news fro 





was bad and fast growing wors 
Tom A. WARREN, of Wolverh: 






They repeated in Toronto, for the first England, got up to speak at 
time since. Howarp is now Vice-Presi- ish Commonwealth of Nations’ 
dent of the Baltimore, Md., Club. His ... and to say, incidentally, 





twin brother, Hersert, hails from the only son is in Libya. “He is ar 
Derby-Shelton, Conn., Club; both are — officer, and he is in Libya at t} 


















































tack manufacturers. FRANKLIN is a paint ment, and I would not have h 
distributor from Montreal, Que. (See where. Neither would my wife 
the photo of the trio on page 49.) last letter to me she said: ‘The 
from Libya is getting worse. 
Emphasis. THE RorariAn’s photog- God, we have somebody there 
rapher, BoB BARNES, whose father is a a part.’”’ ROTARIAN WARREN is R 
Rotarian at Williston, No. Dak., unex- Immediate Past First Vice-Presid 
pectedly gave point to His EXCELLENCY 
THE EARL OF ATHLONE’S speech at the Not for Men Only. Rotary 
opening plenary session. At the mo- _ strictly a man’s organization, but 


ment he was speaking of the future, comes the “Men Only” sign when ( 
Bos snapped a flashlight picture and the vention time rolls around. To 
bulb exploded with a report not unlike proved no exception. Of the seve) 
that of a bomb. The speaker paused, tive functions strictly for the 


made an appropriate comment on mod- the cruise on Lake Ontario was px 
ern inventions, and before the audi- the most refreshing—literally. §$ 

ence’s chuckle had died down he had 1,800 went .. . and, during the 2! 
passed on to his next point. cruise, they listened to orches 

played games—and tried to gue 

Bombproofer. Wherever F. J. McFap- mileage of the voyage they wer 
DEN, architect from Lorain, Ohio, went ing.... At a garden party o1 
in Conventionville, he grounds of the University of Tor 


had an intensely inter- later in the week, hundreds of 
ested audience when he _ strolled down the reception line, spo 


A FORUM for past officers, the International Institute ran concurrently with 
the Assembly—in Quebec. These views show Past President Frank Mi 
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Be n, listened to music, and gen- 

ag oved each other’s company in 

tful campus surroundings. In 

tion line were Mrs. ALBERT MaT- 

M fe of Lieutenant-Governor Mart- 

an Irs. H. J. Copy, representing 

ersity; Mrs. Tom J. Davis, wife 

v's Outgoing President; and 

\RDAGH SCYTHES, wWi’e of the 
Rotary Club President. 


Example. There was plenty of 
study, and talk about Rotary 

the organization of new 

t the International Assembly in 

City during the week preceding 


vention. And right into the 
it came a concrete example of 
ry thing. A few weeks previ- 


ESIDENT J. ARTHUR LAGUEUX and 
»w members of the Quebec Ro- 
ib had sponsored the organiza- 
a new Rotary Club in neighbor- 
Shawinigan Falls. To the Assembly 
s first President, ALEx. GELINAS, 
e Brit er members to pay their respects 
officers. First to congratu- 
m were PRESIDENT Tom J. DAVIS 
ECTOR LAWRENCE S. AKERS, Chair- 
the Board’s Admissions to Clubs 
¢ ttee. ROTARIAN LAGUEUX is the 
rovernor of District 193. (See 
the top of this page.) 


Preference. BERNARD SHELL, of Logan, 
likes out-of-the-U. S. Conven- 

He has attended '’em at Ostend, 
1927; Mexico City, Mexico, 

Nice, France, 1937. Yes, he was in 


O 


Present in Spirit. Though 7,000 peo- 
from 33 nations did get to Toronto, 
sands more, who wished they might 

couldn’t attend. So, many sent 
messages. All week cablegrams came 
m Rotary Clubs and Rotarians in 
Egypt, Switzerland, Australia, 
Zealand, South Africa, Mexico, 
tine, and other countries. From 
London came at least two messages— 
ne from the London Rotary Club and 
nother from the fellowship group of 
fugee Rotarians in that city. ARMAN- 
1 ARRUDA PEREIRA, Rotary’s President 
n 1940-41, cabled his best wishes from 
his home in Sao Paulo, Brazil. And 
prominent among the “wires” from 
points nearer at hand were those from 
other service-club organizations. 





From Palms to Pianos. If ERnNst 
GigseckE had failed to notice the hun- 
dreds of real palms in the lobbies of 
the Royal York—the Convention head- 
quarters—he could have been forgiven. 
For some 30 years he has lived in 
Hawaii. Though he has recently moved 
to Colorado, he still maintains his mem- 
bership in the Rotary Club of Honolulu 
—and “makes up” with great pleasure 
every week at the Rotary Club of Den- 
ver. ROTARIAN GIESECKE has made 25 
round trips to the islands and yearns 
to see them again. Though he’s now 
a past-service member, he’s a _ piano 
tuner by trade. His was perhaps the 
most critical ear in the audience when 
the Ten-Piano Ensemble of the Mani- 
testo Group thrilled the Convention. 
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NEW CLUBS are the talk in this foursome. 
Porter W. Carswell (light suit) is congratu- 
lating Incoming Governor Arthur Lagueux 
(far left) on a new Club in Quebec Province 
(see item), and is also felicitating Incoming 
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AMID Convention exhibits . . . Outgoing Gov- 
ernor B H. Kenyon, of Pennsylvania, points 
to his District's record . . . and Mrs. J. P. 
Richards, president of Toronto's “Inner 
Wheel,” explains a display of articles her 
ladies’ group is making for Liverpool Relief. 


Governors Manuel Mier y Leon, of Bolivia, 
and Antonio Castello Branco Clark, of 
Brazil. Both reported organization of new 
Clubs in their Districts since they left home 
Rotarian Carswell is a 1942-43 Director. 
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BELOW: Ai trio of Convention Committee 
Chairmen: At left is Richard C. Hedke, of 
Michigan, 1942 Chairman who accepted the 
job when Douglas Stevenson (right), of Que- 
bec Province, entered the service; and Roy J. 
Weaver, of Colorado, who is 1943 Chairman. 
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@ Substitute Wanted. In today’s mad 
rush to find substitutes for all manner 
many industries 
values in the 
new materials adopted originally as 
Some plastics, for example, 


of scarce commodities, 


are finding unsuspected 


makeshifts 
are proving distinctly superior to rub- 
ber in some applications, as others have 
purposes. In other 


make- 


to metal for other 
words, substitutes are no longer 
shifts, and a new word is needed to de- 
material which originally 
was substituted as a makeshift, but 
which achieves a permanent place for 
itself by performance. No 
one offers any kind of a prize for such 
a word, but it would be useful now. 


scribe a new 


its superior 


@ Rust Remover. Rust spots on cloth- 
ing are difficult to remove without in- 
juring the fabric. A recent Dutch patent 
suggests a mixture of 25 parts of phos- 
phoric acid (65 percent) with 75 parts 
of glycerine for this purpose. The so- 
lution is harmless and is easily washed 
out with the spot. 


@ EKconomizing Tin. A new method of 
electroplating tin on steel sheets is re- 
ported to save both cost of application 
by reducing the electric current re- 
quired and metal by assuring the con- 
tinuity required in a coating of mini- 
mum Other electroplating 
processes are by comparison slow and 
wasteful of both metal and current. 
Previous practice in tin plating has been 
dipping the steel in 
molten tin. Electroplating produces a 
film the thickness of whith is more 
readily controlled and which can protect 
the steel with a smaller amount of tin. 


thickness. 


based on sheet 


@ Salt for Incendiaries. Common table- 
effective in extinguish- 
ing incendiary bombs. About 12 pounds 
or so are needed for the usual type of 
bomb. City apartment dwellers may 
find salt easier to obtain than sand, but 
they must be sure the salt does not cake 
in the bag. 


salt is reported 


@ Expanded Rubber Pontoons, A type 
of expanded sponge rubber, in which 
each air cell is sealed in, is now made 
in board form to make floats for mili- 
tary pontoon bridges. In peacetime, this 
type of insulation was used in refrig- 
erators and to soundproof rooms. The 
process by which the board is made in- 
cludes treatment to expand mushy rub- 
ber dough into sponge with nitrogen 
and finally to vulcanize it in expanded 
form into hard rubber. 


@ New Chlorine Process. With mount- 
ing demands for chlorine—required in 
disinfectants, in bleaching paper and 
textiles, and in many chemical applica- 
tions—special significance attaches to 
new methods of obtaining this important 
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The 
present important source is the electrol- 





gas to amplify present supplies. 


ysis of salt brine to yield caustic soda 
and chlorine. The latest proposal now 
under serious consideration would use 
salt, sulphur, and air (all plentifully 
available) in a new process to yield 
chlorine and salt cake. Both products 
are badly needed in all-out war effort. 
Should the process prove industrially 
practicable, its operation on a large scale 
may be important in both war and 
peace. 


@ Dimmers for Lamps. Indicator lamps 
on the instrument panels of aircraft 
must shine brightly in daylight, but 
very dimly at night, always at a level 
of illumination that allows the pilot to 
see them. The problem of adjustment 
anywhere else could be readily solved 
by rheostats, but their added weight 
bars them from planes. The successful 
solution utilizes two films of polarizing 
material which weigh too little to con- 
sider. One film is stationary and the 
other can be rotated. Any desired pro- 
portion of the lamp’s light can be al- 
lowed to pass through the combination 
depending upon the angular relation be- 
tween the polarizing planes of the two 
sheets. 


@ Headlights for Blackouts. Head- 
lamps for civilian automobiles (presum- 
ing civilians will be allowed to keep 
them) have lately been developed em- 
ploying a similar lens to that used on 
military equipment. The special lens 
effectively directs the light downward 
and permits night driving at 15 to 20 
miles an hour, but limits upward illu- 
mination to a dimness claimed to be in- 
visible at a 6,000-foot altitude. 


@ New Active Carbon. Once wood char- 
coal was used to purify water and ab- 
sorb odors in the icebox, but better 
kinds of carbon for these purposes have 





A CARBON-DIOXIDE container built into the side of one of these rubber landing boats will 
inflate it in just aq few seconds. It will carry safely ten fully equipped fighting me. 


long been used to do all sorts of indys 
trial purifying jobs. Latest add 
the list is made by burning natu 


in chlorine instead of air. The p 
are hydrochloric-acid gas and a fin, 
divided carbon having extrao 


capacity to take up impurities. De, 
opment of the process must ay 
time when chlorine is again plentify), 


@ Scarce Insecticides. American f, 
ers are faced with a shortage of 
cides and fungicides necessary 

tect food crops, now more essent 
ever. To meet the shortage 
sacrificing protection to product 
agricultural experiment. statio, 
throughout the United States ar 

ing on the best use of the dimi) 
quantities available of compounds ¢o; 
taining copper, arsenic, mercur 
tenone, and pyrethrum. Search for n¢ 
and better agents continues, but res 
are unlikely to come in time to be usef 
this year or even next. Meanwhile 
already available show that dosag 

be reduced without sacrificing 
than a trifling amount of effectiven 
if methods of application are impr 
to equal the best now known. 


@ Portable Water Filter. A complete 
plant for purifying water for drin| 
purposes is now built to fit into a ki 
sack, and. weighs only 19% pounds. T 
plant consists of a hand- -operated pul 
hose, and a filter containing activat 
carbon. The water can be sterilized 
fore or after filtering by boiling or add 
ing chlorine. The unit’s capacity 
about two gallons per minute and th 
filtering cartridge is replaced aft 
treating 100 to 500 gallons of water. 


@ X Rays Sort Heels. X-ray examinati 
is being used to sort out rejects at one 
rubber-heel manufactory. One cause of 
rejection that cannot be detected by 01 
dinary inspection is the position of th 
little steel washers around the nailing 
holes. X rays allow inspectors to « 
tect any misalignment instantly as the 
heels pass by on a conveyor belt. 
.-s 3 

This department is conducted by D 
H. Killeffer. Address inquiries to Peeps 
Department, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 
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Pulling Together—Tracy W. Redding 


rrontinued from page 34] 


yrrees which mold our children, 

illips, as a parent, contends that 

cators are not sure of where 

going and that the children are 

tims of the resulting confusion. 

nr Hunt, as a teacher, feels, on the con- 

that the democratic process of the 

meets with defeat in the auto- 
structure of family life. 

not long ago I heard a man who 

ent the last ten years in Europe 

that Hitler and Mussolini could 

ike lessons in dictatorship from 

And 

ecent conference of educators, I 

parents blamed for blocking the 

rms in education Mrs. Phillips pro- 


f our American educators! 


ere are some very human reactions 
up in the differing viewpoints of 
rents and teachers, each wishing to 
eve the same end. 
\s parents, many of us have attended 
ting nights,” and gone from teacher 
acher in the hope that We might 


2 


fluence them to “up”’*the grades of 
hildren whose entrance to college de- 
ends on their competitive ranks in the 
rraduating classes. Now and then we 
ave found relationships and attitudes 
ve have come to associate with dicta- 
torship! We wouldn’t for the 

it that we ourselves are ever dicta 
rial. Heaven forbid! But if, as is 
sually the case, we find teachers more 
tactful than frank, it 
1use they have learned that a purely 
objective viewpoint of a child’s short- 


world 


is probably be- 


comings is seldom, if ever, appreciated 
vy a doting parent. 

The very fact, as illustrated by the 
figures cited that 
teachers have almost equal influence on 


above, parents and 


hildren brings about a subconscious 
intagonism. As parents, we sometimes 
esent the close companionship and the 
importance of opinion that teachers ex- 
ercise. This is usually subconscious, and 
yet it plays a part in keeping apart the 
two most important forces in the form- 
ing of the child. 

Now that we have these mutual ex- 
changes off our chests, let’s be frank to 
admit our shortcomings. This job of 
being parents and teachers is no easy 
task. In neither capacity can we boast 
of our success in preparing children for 
their places in either the child com- 
munities of which they are now citizens 
or the adult communities in which they 
will some day try to raise their own 
offspring. 

We know too little about what lies 
ahead for them. In pre-Pearl Harbor 
days there were many who held such a 
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pessimistic view of the future that they 
believed we must get ready to live un- 
Had they 
been right, then both parents and teach- 


der a totalitarian dictatorship 


ers might veryv well have been practic- 
ing authoritarianism upon our children 
who would have been the victims of that 
dire time. It is assured now that they 
will be spared that experience, for we 
are united to pay the price required to 
defeat the dictators. 

One thing is becoming more and more 
clear. We must pull together \s par 
ents and teachers we have the privilege 
of sharing a place in the lives of chil- 
dren granted to no other persons; so 
that it is we who will make the men 
and women of tomorrow. 

Both parents and teachers share one 
disadvantage—the child has no choice 
of the persons who shall hold those rela- 
tionships. Children must take their par- 
ents and teachers as they come. We 
thus share a disadvantage of being an 
inhibiting factor over the child’s free- 
this the much 


dom. In teacher has 


the worst of it, for the parent is “able 
to compensate by tangible gifts of food, 
shelter, clothing, candy, and entertain- 
ment, while the teacher's offsetting gifts 
are intangible. Furthermore, the child 
enters school at an age of growing 
awareness of the desirability of freedom 
of choice. 

Yet we share the duty of imposing on 
the coming generation the realization of 
the limits of freedom, the borders be- 
tween license and liberty. Parent and 
teacher are bonded in this “dictatorial” 
task. 

Without the compensating privileges 
that parents have, it is almost a miracle 
that 
conscious recognition which the young 


teachers have achieved the sub- 


men previously cited have paid them. 
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“HAVE you had stage experience before?” 


Standing, as they did when questioned, 


between late adolescence and early 


adulthood, they could remember and 
assay better than we—parents or teach- 
ers—can Let us never fail to give 
credit to the teachers, who pl iv such 
a tremendous part in the shaping of 
our comimg generations. 

In these tense war davs we sha need 
to call upon all our resources in dealing 
with our children England report 
great increas« in delinquency Chil 
dren are on edge \t a recent overnight 
camp for boys of the junior high-school 
age, the director found that the thing 
the bovs seemed to enjoy most was to 


yell. In place of a song fest he let then 


} 


screech for several minutes to thei 


heart’s content 


Overloaded as they were, teachers 
have found themselves charged with 
sugar and gasoline rationing, air-raid 
warden duty, farm-army recruiting 


campaign directing for Red Cro 


U.S.O., and Community Chests High 
school boys want to take jobs or join 
the military services. To maintain an 
atmosphere in which a successful edu 
cational process May go on see ibout 
impossible 

In our homes, news of the war is 


interests ot oul 
Hatred iS creep 


attitudes toward people tol 


crowding out the 
mer peacetime world 
ing into ow 
whom we have held the highest regard, 
and hatred always besmirches both sub 
ject and object. We must beware lest in 
the ways we condition our children of 
today we build barriers they cannot eas 


ily cast aside when tomorrow they will 


have opportunity to live in peace with 
Germans, Japanese, and Italians. 
It is a joint task, and we must 


acknowledge it. Society is beginning to 
do so, as the steady growth in size and 
function of the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers attests. | am no longer a mem 
ber of the Parent-Teacher Assoctation, 
since my children are grown and | am 
now the grandfather of a next edition 
soon to begin school experience But I 
have been a member, and in such asso 
ciation I see the beginnings of a bette 
era. If parents and teachers are to pull 
must, the Parent 


together, as they 


Teacher Association offers the best way 
of accomplishing it. 
educa 


“ Parents must remember that 


tors can move toward a better school 


only as fast as parents will support 


them. Educators must remember that 
parents must be convinced of the values 
of new methods. ~ 

When 
well acquainted, as they do through the 
activities of the P.-T.A., 
to break down the barriers that child 


parents and teachers become 


they can join 


hood erects toward them both, and par- 
ents can aid in “conditioning” the chil 
dren to give the men and women whose 
them a better 


lives are devoted to 


chance to be the friends they wish to be. 
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Memo Re: ‘Ches Perry’ 


[Continued from page 9] 


and took care of it, urged it to grow 
and develop and to reach out into all 
lands of the earth—to become a mighty 
force in building world-wide friendship. 
Maddened tyrants may have torn down 
some of the banners for the day, but 
they shall wave again, as they live al- 
ways in the hearts of men of friendship 
and fellowship. 

You have been the vital hub, Ches, of 
this Rotary movement. To have served 
with you was a privilege. Many are the 
happy recollections of association with 
What complete understanding and 
human nature you have 


you. 
knowledge of 
had in attuning yourself to the many 
whims, moods, and fancies of the vari- 
ous Presidents and Directors with whom 
you served. You have been an anchor 


weathered many a storm and 


from drifting and floun- 


which 
kept the “ark” 
dering in uncharted seas. 

So you have retired, have you, Ches? 


Only your body has retired, for your 
spirit will always remain the guidepost 
of Rotary’s future. We shall miss you 
at vour daily task; though we may not 
have seen you in person each day, we 
knew you were there, as Rotary con- 
tinued to go forward. 
Good luck, my friend! May your life 
be filled with all the richness of ever- 
friendships of the multitudes 


served in the 


lasting 


with whom you have 


common cause of Rotary. 


@ Donald A, THERE could be no 
Adams pleasanter task than 
New Haven, Conn. to write words of ap- 
(1925-26) preciation for the serv- 


ice of Ches Perry as 


Secretary of Rotary International. But 
no task could be more difficult, because 


there are no words which will ade- 
quately express what I think about him 
and his service. Some day someone will 
write a book about what he has done for 
Rotary, but I will hazard the guess that 
no matter how well done it will be in- 
adequate 

\ll this sounds like the use of super- 
Quite correct. Nothing but su- 


I had the privilege 


latives. 
perlatives will do. 
of serving for three years on the Board 
of Directors, which meant three years 
of more or less constant association with 
Ches. I have been secretary of two very 
active organizations, so I 
the problems and difficulties 


know some- 
thing of 
which Ches has handled so well. 

There is no space here to make even 
a brief catalog of his accomplishments, 
but the most outstanding of his long ca- 
reer is the way in which year by year 
Board of 
Officers and Directors and with modesty 


he has met an entirely new 


and self-effacement has served them all. 
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Whatever his personal opinions he has 
faithfully carried out the plans and pol- 
icies of Rotary International. We will 
never find another like him. We will 
never know how much we owe him. 


@ Harry H. WE ARE ALL sorry 
Rogers to see you go, but all 
Tulsa, Okla agree you have earned 
(1926-27) a long rest. 


May you have many 
years to do just as you please and reflect 
upon the long period of devotion to Ro- 
tary. During this period of reflection I 
want you to know there is one old boy 
in the Southwest who appreciates the 
help and encouragement you gave him 
when he was President of the San An- 
tonio, Texas, Rotary Club, Governor of 
the old 13th District, Director, and Pres- 
ident. Without your help none of these 
jobs could have been creditably done, 
and if any little success was attained, a 
large part of the credit is yours. 

Multiply my 
thousand and you will know 


gratitude by several 
how  sin- 
cerely you are and have been appreci- 


ated by Rotarians everywhere. 


e@ Arthur H. CHESLEY R. PERRY 
Sapp has been my close 
Huntington, Ind. friend for 20 years. 
(1927-28) Not always have we 


agreed, but always 
have we respected each other's opinions. 
With all his zeal for hard work, Ches 
never lost his sense of humor. Often he 
had it covered pretty thoroughly, but it 
would come to the surface at a moment’s 
notice. Ches loved THE ROTARIAN and 
for many years after a hard day’s work 
he would carry an armload of manu- 
scripts home with him to read and check 
before the next morning arrived. Upon 
his retirement I pay sincere tribute to 
the ability and to the loving devotion 
that Ches Perry Bave 
building Rotary into the 
world-wide organization as we know it 


unstintedly to 
tremendous 
now. His is a lifetime of accomplish- 
ment and a contribution of service sel- 
dom equalled. 


e I. B. CHES PERRY plans 
Sutton to resign, to retire, 
Tampico, Mexico probably to relax and 
(1928-29) play a little. No one 

can deny that Ches 
merits all this and much more. Still I 


doubt it! I cannot visualize Ches out- 
side of Rotary, or Rotary without Ches 
Perry. 

Ches has been the balance wheel in 
Rotary. The movement, in fact, is 
largely a monument to his hard work, 
keen mind, and rare ability. Those of 
us who have worked closely with him, 


throughout these many 
him to be a self-effacing, highly « 
executive director, prudent and 

inating to the point of humility 
rather difficult relationships 
countless leaders and many adn 


years 


tions. 

Rightfully his, indeed, is a ju 
in Rotary, his foster child, ado; 
infancy and brought to the full flows 
manhood with consummate car 


} 
kill 


haustible patience, uncanny s 
loyalty which knows no bounds 

Knowing that he thinks, wo 
lives in an atmosphere of Rota 
must all realize that he cannot la 
this life interest easily. If, some of | 
days, he does decide to do so, m: 
good Lord keep him and bless hi 
health and happiness for many, 
years to come! 


@ M. Eugene MY DEAR Cliks 
Newsom Sometime soon, | 
Durham, N. C. derstand, you are 
(1929-30) ing forward to an 


ier life, releasing so 
of the exacting demands of Rotary | 
ternational. 
It is my sincere hope that this 


give you more time for that typ 
activity which Rotary Internatio) 


needs from you—thoughtful, meditat 
analyzing and summarizing — lookii 
into the future, 
Boards the benefit of your long exp 
rience with the 
visualization of its future. 


giving to incomir 
institution, and 
Yes, Ches 
your biggest opportunity lies ahead ; 
Rotary International 
than ever. 

But at this time I do want to express 
to you, as a member of a local Club, as 
a past officer, as a personal friend, 
highest appreciation of your long t 
of service, and for the magnificent typ 
of leadership which has always « 
from you and from your 
good to yourself for a while, now, f 
you richly deserve a period of rest 


needs you mor 


office. bi 
relaxation, of diversion, and, more es 
pecially, of LIVING. 


ROTARY’S | progra 
its philosophy, and its 


@ Almon E. 
Roth 

San Francisco, 
Calif. 

(1930-31) 


achievements are thi 
composite results 0! 
the thinking and pla 
ning of thousands of individual Rot: 

The task of harmonizing and col- 
thoughts and actions 

men of different races 


ans. 
relating the 
thousands of 
languages, and customs has called 


j 


qualities of statesmanship and_ diplo 
macy, which few men possess. 
Rotary’s growth and 
been achieved in large measure becaus' 
Chesley R. Perry, its chief executive 
officer, has exhibited these rare qualities 
to a high degree during more than »- 
years of devoted Rotary service. 
When I think of Ches Perry, I t! 


success [lave 
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al friend, an untiring worker, 
ove all, a gifted statesman. 


@ Sydney (BY CABLE) CHES 
W. Pascall THE PERFECT SEC- 
‘ndon, England RETARY IN THE 
(1931-3. GREATEST DEGREE 


STOP THE MOST 
oYAL. COLLEAGUE I EVER HAD 
erop MORE LOYAL TO ME THAN I 
buys MYSELF STOP THE IDEAL 
ov]DE PHILOSOPHER AND FRIEND 
crop IN MY YEAR HE OFTEN IN- 
vERPRETED ME TO MYSELF STOP 
‘HE GREATEST QUALITY OF A 
fLEADER IS BEING ABLE TO SE- 
f.ect AND INSPIRE A STAFF TO 
CARRY OUT THE POLICY OF THE 
PoRGANIZATION WITH THE SAME 
LOYALTY AND EFFICIENCY AS HIM- 
sELF STOP HIS LOYALTY MADE HIM 
READY FEARLESSLY TO CRITICIZE 
POPULAR OPINION WITH REA- 
SNNED ARGUMENTS IF HE 
HOUGHT IT HAD BEEN ADOPTED 
WITH INSUFFICIENT CONSIDERA- 
TION STOP LOYALTY TRUTH SIN- 
CERITY VISION SELF SACRIFICE 
HIS OUTSTANDING QUALITIES STOP 
\Y INTIMATE CONNECTIONS WITH 
HIM INSPIRED MY LASTING GRATI- 
DE AND. AFFECTION. 


@ Clinton P. CHES PERRY has 
Anderson done two remarkable 


| Albuquerque, jobs for Rotary. Not 
N. Mex. only did he mold the 
1932-33) 


first few Clubs into an 
ganization which he, more than any 

e man, has made to work and succeed, 

he started THE RoTARIAN Magazine 

s an additional medium of expression 

Rotary idealism, and he breathed 
to it the same breath of life that he 
gave to the sponsoring organization. 

I have worked with Ches in all sorts of 
elationships—as a Club Secretary and 
a President, a District Governor, a Com- 
mittee member and a Chairman, a Direc- 
tor and a President of Rotary Interna- 


tional. None was better than the two- 


ear period spent as Chairman of the 
Magazine Committee. Here Ches was 
the fountain head of wisdom, alert to 
the current problems of a world-wide or- 
ganization; but he was as well the lov- 
ing parent who could watch kindly over 


' the destinies of his brain child even if 


ther hands were responsible for its 
rearing. 

[ know how well he did both jobs. I 
pay him sincere homage. 


ONE OF the most 
pleasant of all Rotary 
experiences is that of 
making lifelong 
friends. If I live to be 
100, [ shall never forget the many cour- 
tesies, attentions, and services which 


@ Robert E. 
Lee Hill 


Columbia, Mo. 
1934-35) 


you gave in a most liberal and loyal fash- 
on. Ches, you are the example of the 
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statement that I have often made—that 
we make a living by what we make, but 
we make a life by what we give. 


More power to you, young fellow! 


@ Ed. R. TO HAVE a year of 
Johnson close association with 


Roanoke, Va. Ches was a fine and in- 


(1935-36) teresting experience. 
I spent 151 days of my 
year as President in the Central Office. 
That must have irked Ches and others, 
but for me it was a real pleasure. As is 
the case in every vear, there were sev- 
eral important decisions to be made. 
Whenever possible, Ches’s advice was 
secured. Of course, his “background” 
knowledge is superior to that of any 
other person. So to obtain advice based 
on his experience and to hear him dis- 
cuss a problem from all angles, often 
really arguing a case from both sides be- 
fore coming to a decision, was most in- 
teresting, informative, and very helpful. 

It is to be hoped that even as Past Sec- 
retary, Ches will be available for consul- 
tation as Rotary moves forward facing 
new problems as the world and its cit- 
izens face new and perplexing situa- 
tions. 


e@ Will R. IT IS ALWAYS a not- 
Manier, Jr. able occasion when a 


Nashville, Tenn. man who has devoted 
(1936-37) 


his life to a great cause 
voluntarily lays down 
his tools and rests from his labors. 
When such a man has been a great build- 
er in a world where so many have torn 
down and destroved, it is meet to ap- 
praise his service and acclaim his worth. 

Ches Perry became the Secretary of 
the National Association of Rotary Clubs 
in 1910. In the 32 vears that he has con- 
tinued to serve Rotary as Secretary of 
the National Association, the Interna- 
tional Association, and Rotary Interna 
tional, he has seen Rotary grow from 
16 Clubs in a single country to more 
than 5,000 Clubs in fourscore countries 
all over the world. 

It is an achievement to be proud of. 
Though he would heatedly deny it, it is 
Ches’s achievement. Others have con- 
tributed to the cause; Presidents and 
Directors and District Governors, too, 
have come and gone, each contributing 
in his own way; but Ches has kept on 
day after day, month after month, year 
after year. Day and night, weekdays 
and Sundays, too, Ches has worked 
arducusly for Rotary; Ches has thought 
Rotary, Ches has lived Rotary; and, al- 
ways, he has been modest, unassuming, 
self-effacing, and completely loyal to the 
ideals of Rotary and to the diverse per- 
sonalities who, from time to time, have 
momentarily headed the movement. 
Quietly, unostentatiously, with self-sac- 
rificing sincerity, he has guided us all. 

In the process, Ches himself has be- 
come a great personality—a man of 


broad culture, deep understanding, and 
a thoroughly international outlook 
Doubtless, as he retires, Ches’s emo- 
tions are poignant. Probably it is with 
mixed emotions of relief and regret that 
he yields his task and his burdens to 
others. Whatever pang of regret he may 
have must necessarily be assuaged by 
the satisfaction of his accomplishments 
God bless you, Ches. At times, though 
unintentionally, some of us have trie 
you sorely, but all of us who have been 


love vou 


intimately associated with you 
So, too, do hundreds of thousands of 


Rotarians all over the world. 


@ George C. IT WAS my good for- 
Hager tune to have known 
Chicago, Ill. Ches Perry intimately 
(1938-39) before I became Pres 


ident of Rotary Inter 
national, for I had served with him as a 
member of the Chicago Rotary Club for 
years. It would have been indeed an al- 
most insurmountable task to have cat 
ried on throughout my year without his 
constant assistance, guidance, and inspi 
ration. 

To me and to all others who have 
served as President, Ches personifies 
Rotary. It was largely through his wise 
Rotary was 


guiding influence that 


brought to so many lands. Rotarians 
everywhere may well pay tribute to him, 
but so also should people of all nations, 
for he has made a mighty contribution 
to better understanding among peoples 

In these chaotic times I sometimes 
pause and wonder about the influence of 
Rotary’s idealism in countries where 
our Clubs still function as well as in 
those where Clubs no longer exist. 
Then I think of Ches and his courageous 
optimism, and [ take new heart. Surely, 
the world needs Rotary today, but Ro 
tary’s great hour will strike when the 
war is over and the world will cry out 
for hands to point the way to an endur- 
ing and just peace. Then, as we strive 
to press ahead along the trails he has 
blazed, we shall really appreciate the 


stature of Ches Perry. 


@ Walter D. 3 !T HAS OFTEN been 


Head said that it takes a 
Montclair, N. J. long time to get ac 
(1939-40) quainted with Ches 

Perry. Maybe that’s 
so, but it is worth it. Only those, I 


think, who have worked with him day 
after day, and you might add night after 
night, have had opportunity to realize 
the tremendous conscientiousness and 
intelligent thought which he has given 
to his work for Rotary over these 32 
years. There is no question that Rotary 
would not be what it is today without 
his organizing ability, capacity for de- 
tail, and indefatigability in following 
through. As one who has had this priv 
ilege, I take my hat off to him. 

I hope that nobody will read into this 
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tribute to Ches anv note of sympathy. 
Ches neither wants nor needs sympathy, 
of that I am sure. Although he has 
worked hard, he has thoroughly enjoyed 
it—and if he had it all to do over again, 
he would unquestionably do just about 
the same. It has been a great combina- 
tion—a movement which had wonderful 
possibilities of growth and usefulness 
blessed with a Secretary who, although 
strictly keeping within the confines of 
his “terms of reference,” has always 
been thinking in terms of the next step 
forward 

Ches will never retire in the sense of 
going into idleness—not until the great 
call comes, and then I rather suspect 
that if St. Peter is on his job, he will set 
up a heavenly secretariat and put Ches 


in charge. 


e Armando I FIRST met Ches in 
de A. Pereira 1935 when arriving in 
Sado Paulo, Brazil Chicago with my 
(1940-41) daughter Evelina, on 


my way to Mexico City 
as a Governor Nominee from District 72, 
Brazil. 

The impression I had of him, physi- 
cally, was good. Few words, but enough 
to reckon a man of will and command. 
I was told he was cold and only thought 
of work. It seemed so, but the bright 
look of his eyes told me he had a heart, 
and I always liked to make friends with 
this kind of men. Therefore, I tried to 
contact him as often as I could, more 
and more, whenever there was a chance 
for a chat. 

Mother Earth went around the big fire 
ball many and many hundreds of times 
during which my career as a Rotarian 
placed me as Director, Vice-President, 
and finally as President of Rotary Inter- 
national in 1940-41. 

My friendship and my admiration for 
Ches grew greater every day the more 
I had the good luck of spending some 
time in friendly company with him. 

I have said many times in public that 
if we Rotarians owe to our dear Paul 
Harris the idea, the conception of Ro- 
tary, to Ches we are indebted for his 
having built in such fine and solid form 
the organization we all are so proud of. 
1 feel happy to have merited Ches’s 
friendship 

His heart is great and full of sweet- 
ness. He is gay and most enjoyable, al- 
though some do not so believe, having 
met him only slightly once or twice. 

Every time one talks to him is to 
learn something out of his marvellous 
memory and his power of apprehension 
and quick analysis. His patriotism 
serves as an example anywhere, and his 
tolerance and natural calm in action are 
remarkable. 

I am grateful to Ches for the loyal 
cooperation and friendly advice he gave 
me during my term of office and I am 
proud of his friendship. 
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When the Secretary of Rotary Inter- 
national retires, he can, in a way very 
few are able to, consciously and proudly 
conjugate: 

“TI served Rotary and its cause!” 


® Tom J. NOT ONLY has our 
Davis organization had the 
Butte Mont. most troublous of 
(1941-42) world conditions with 


which to wrestle this 
year, but to the 1941-42 Board has fallen 
the unhappy situation resulting from 
the proper desire of our beloved Secre- 
tary to retire. For 30 years and more, 
Chesley Reynolds Perry has carried on 
magnificently. 

As long as four years ago, Ches gave 
consideration to giving up the reins of 
the Secretariat to a younger man. Then 
President George Hager used all his 
oratory and logic in an effort to have 
Ches help him. Ches remained. And 
President Walter Head argued so force- 
fully and so well Ches stayed on another 
year. Then President Armando de 
Arruda Pereira—with all that charm 
and earnestness which he so abundantly 
possesses—again won Ches away from 
his leave. Only his great generosity and 


Billy Phelps Speaking 


[Continued from page 40] 


he wrote his mother at the age of 8 he 
spelled “selfishness” “‘shelfishness,” be- 
cause that reminds me of one of my 
own horrible puns which Rotarian Louis 
A. Weil, of Port Huron, Michigan, en- 
joys. I told somebody not to eat oysters 
because they would make him shellfish. 

It should be remembered that in addi- 
tion to adventures which he undertook 
“for fun,” Mr. Meriwether has accepted 
serious official responsibility. He was 
appointed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior to write a report on the conditions 
of laborers in Europe. He also collected 
data in regard to labor in the United 
States. He travelled to the island pris- 
ons of the Mediterranean, took a two- 
year trip around the world, was sent by 
Secretary of State Lansing to Europe as 
special assistant to the American Am- 
bassador in France. 

But while these honors reflect credit 
on his abilities, the best thing in this 
book is its author’s immense gusto and 
hearty love for humanity while also re- 
joicing in the happiness of his home life. 
For there are people who have a great 
love for humanity with a capital H who 
don't love anybody in particular. I re- 
member reading in Turgenev’s novel 
On the Eve about a father and daughter 
which would accurately describe the 
same relationship in more than one 
American home in 1942. This is how the 
Russian father speaks of his daughter: 


his goodness of heart caused 
remain and help me—I who nex 
so badly—until after the Jul 
Board meeting. But world c 
were so obviously bad that Ches s! 
luctantly to be sure, heeded 
and agreed to “help after the Ja; 1) 
[1942] Board meeting.” After p, | 
Harbor, the world really went ups ® si 
down, so Ches was persuaded 
until March 1, 1942. When \ 
came, there were so many tl] 
clean up that Ches quietly a: 
tively carried on—on to May 1, \ 
began his leave of absence until! J 
30, 1942. Meanwhile, Philip C. | 
has been our Acting Secretary, 
faithfully, intelligently, effectiv: 

To Chesley R. Perry, on behalf 
Rotary, but especially the 1941-42 [joa 
I voice our everlasting appreciation { I 
your great and effective leaci 
Your life, Ches, stands and will 
stand as a symbol of all that js best 
Rotary. The world is a better plac 
which to live because of your se) 
No one will fill your shoes. No one , ( 
No one will try. But many mer 
try to carry on—inspired and helpe | 
what you have done for all of us. 


“Helen I don’t pretend to understai 
I am not elevated enough for her. Hi 
heart is so large that it embraces 
Nature down to the least spider or frog 
everything in fact except her 
father. Well, that’s all very well ( 
know it, and I don’t trouble myself | 
about it. For that’s nerves and edu 
tion and lofty aspirations and all that 
not in my line.” This novel was first 
published in 1859. Now, Mr. Mei 
wether, while eager for many social 
forms, loves most of all his own fan 
s 2 

Another autobiography is by Karst 
Ohnstad, with the title The World at 4 
Finger Tips. This is an extraordina! 
book. Up to the age of 16 his vision | 
perfect; he took part in games and | 
able to study as well as anyone els 
Then after what should have _ be 
merely a minor injury in playing s 
cer, his vision began to blur; and no\ 
29 years old, he is almost totally blind 
In a preparatory note that he has writ 
ten to the volume, beginning, “It is | 
way to meet blindness,” he describes 
those who are born blind, then thos 
who suddenly become totally blind, an 
then his own experience. “Letters )' 
gin to swim on the page like jellyfish ! 
stagnant water, and you wait a yea 
while the doctors try everything the) 
know to put straight lines and brig! 
colors before your eyes again. You see 
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ld through a luminous fog, and 
through a curtain with the foot- 

fading. And then not at all.” 
book, copiously illustrated, is a 
if such tremendous, cheerful cour- 
» be read not only as the life of a 
n living in blindness, but as an in- 
on to those who have to meet any 
; obstacles. Two of the chapters 
iled “The School without Eves” 
How to Go to College without See- 
Book.” 

author wrote this book in Braille; 
he transcribed it on the typewriter. 
e chapter he describes his Seeing 
guide dog, and in the photograph 
og has an expression that seems 
than humanly intelligent. 


oe 2 © 
Let me recommend Pudsy Kelly's 
F ver, by Nanky Poo (Patrick O’Con- 


This book of verses, illustrated, 
esents skill in technique combined 
effervescent humor. 

* * 

Helen Virginia Botsford, of Morley, 
Colorado, has written a valuable and in- 
teresting novel called Ashes of Gold. 
rhe scene is laid in the mountains of 
Mexico. I have never been in Mexico, 

reading this book almost carries me 

re. The author is a daughter of a 
ng engineer who was in a com- 
etely isolated village in the jungle of 
xico. This is her first novel, and it 

is won honorable mention in the In- 
tercollegiate Literary Fellowship Con- 
ist. Apart from the plot and the char- 
acters, it is a study of the peon’s strug- 


gle for freedom. 
tk * * 

Going from Mexico to China, I rec- 
ommend Mr. Pan, by Emily Hahn, who 
made an enormous success The Soong 
This is a shortish novel where 
the title, Mr. Pan, represents the un- 
official, and a successful attempt is 
made to show how the ordinary man 
lives in China. Miss Hahn, readers will 
recall, is a sister of Mannel Hahn, a Ro- 
tary Past District Governor and now a 
member of the editorial staff of THE Ro- 


TARIAN, 


SiSTEé rs. 


* * 

I am very glad that a recent demand 
for a collection of ghost stories first pub- 
lished in 1931, and called They Walk 
Again, has made it necessary for the 
publishers after 11 years to get out a 
new edition. Some of the authors are 
Lord Dunsany, Ambrose Bierce, M. R. 
James, Walter de la Mare, and Algernon 
Blackwood, and the volume contains 
that masterpiece of shuddering horror 
The Beckoning Fair One, by Oliver 
Onions, 

* * * 

The latest murder story by the con- 
summate Agatha Christie is Murder in 
Retrospect, and in this thriller the 
unique French detective, Hercule Poirot, 
is at his best; but apart from the ex- 
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citement I advise everyone to read the 
last chapter twice, for there is some- 
thing said about youth that is truly pro- 
found. Let me recommend also Owls 
Don't Blink, by A. A. Fair, the creator of 
that wonderful pair of detectives, Donald 
Lam and Bertha Cool. The author is an 
expert in crime fiction. 

One of the most exciting of recent 
murder 
Light!, signed by 


stories, Stop on. the Green 
Maurice Barrington, 
has for its real author D. W. Brogan, the 
distinguished English scholar from Cam- 
bridge University. His knowledge of 
American slang is marvellous. 


* * # 


I shall close this article by recom- 
mending to you a book by a famous fre 
quent contributor to this magazine, 
Channing Pollock. Guide Posts in Chaos 
is an essay continually pointed with 
anecdotes and illustrations on the art of 


living. It is written in the author's lively 


style, but [ think the best thing about 


it is that it is the work not of an ad 


vocate, but of a witness. Everything he 


tells us to do he has done himself Che 
attitude that he suggests as the 
one toward life is his own attitude ad 


Is the result of Nis own experience One 
of his books was called The Adve 
of a Happy Man, and this book 
well be called The Road to Hi pp 





* * 
Books é fioned, publis ers ai prt 
Vemorie and Opinions, Horace Dutt« 
Taft (Macmillan, $3) Cross Cree Mat 
jorie Kinn: Rawlings (Scribner's, $2.50) 
Yesleryears, Lee Meriwether (International 
Mark Twain Society, Webster Grove Mo.) 
The World at My Finger Tip Karsten 
Ohnstad (Bobbs-Merrill, $3) Pudsy Kelly's 
Follower, Nanky Poo (St Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J., $1) ishes of Gold 
H Vv Botsford (Dodd, Mead, $2.50) Vr 
Pan, Emily Hahn (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50) 
They Wal {gain, edited by Colin de i 
Mare, with a foreword by William Lyon 
Phelps (Dutton, $2.50) Wurder in Re : 
spect, Agatha Christie (Dodd, Mead, $2) 


Owls Don't Blink, A. A. Fair (Morrow. $2) 
Guide Posts in Chaos, Channing Pollock 
(Crowell, $2) 


Your Life and Times 


Ly Howard Stephenson 


= just finished writing my 
autobiography. No publisher will ever 
see it and I am not sending it to 
Hollywood or the “confession maga- 
Perhaps you would think it 

I haven't even 
Maybe I'll file it 
There are 


zines.” 
dull going. 
shown it to my wife. 
with my will, maybe not. 
some things in which my kids might 


Never fear. 


be interested. 

But my motive in writing the facts cf 
my life thus far has not been to impress 
them or anyone else. It has proved a 
valuable means of getting acquainted 
with myself. I started keeping a diary, 
but soon thereafter I was unusually busy 
for about two months, and to go back 
and make daily or even weekly entries 
was for me an impossible task. 

I’ll write a one-day diary to end all 
diary keeping, I told myself. Who's 
Who has never asked for my biography 
and never will. But if its editors should, 
what are the things I’d include and what 
events would I omit altogether? 

So my autobiography grew like a ban- 
yan tree, surprising me from time to 
time by the way it seemed to strike 
new roots into the past. It is up to 
date now, about 5,000 words in a rough 
estimate. Of course, I could have told 
it all in 50, as far as any other person’s 
real interest goes. 

I put in the story of how I got my 
first job and how I lost it by having too 
quick a temper. I described myself on 
my wedding day. I tried to put into 
words the way I felt the day the bank 
crashed. And that reminded me of an 
incident of boyhood, so I went back and 
inserted a couple of paragraphs. 


This is the wonderful thing that hap 
pened as the biography grew: For the 
first time in my life I stood at one 
side and looked on myself as somebody 
else might do. This man I wrote about 
was I, yet was detached from me, too. 
I began to judge him, to question his 
judgment at certain crises. It was 
dawning on me that there was much 
about this man that still puzzled me. 

Now I had hold of the real idea, the 
big one! I could use this autobiog- 
raphy to explore the impulses, the mis 
takes, the strokes of astounding good 
luck which I had taken in my stride. 
In a given situation, to be honest with 
myself, I had always acted about the 
same way, at 12, at 19, and, one time, 
at 30, when everything depended on my 
decision. 

All my life I had been taking myself 
for granted, failing to analyze my ac- 
tions impartially, as a stranger would 
have done. Now my autobiography is 
I have taken 
myself to pieces, then fitted the pieces 
A good deal of what I have 


a rock under my feet. 


back again. 
written is a record of unsatisfactory 
situations. Yet on the whole my life 
has been pleasant, with a few thrills 
and some deep, abiding memories of fine 
people I have known and triumphs ! 
still treasure. 

Go ahead and write your autobiog 
raphy as I have done. Make it just a 
page or two at first. You'll enjoy com 
ing back to it and expanding it. In the 
end you'll find, as I have, that when 
you understand yourself, you can man 
age yourself. That’s the part I am just 
beginning to learn. 
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World War. We could deny the 
sibility of organizing our nati: 
again after the present conflict. W 
vow that whatever America sho 
; come, good or bad, would be 1 
nen Po our business. However, we will n 
pinion though the fault of the failures of 

ica do not belong to us, we, as 
a number of university scholarships for true Americans who have prec 
certain high-school graduates. It has must dedicate ourselves to the so 
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In Hope Lies Salvation 


JoHN JeTer Hurt, Rotarian 
President. Union University given attention to foreign students at pose of bettering our nation and : 
Jackson, Tennessee the University. It has adopted the Pol- jt a stronger home for the princi 
Man is incurably hopeful. Therein icy of entertaining weekly for a month democracy which all of us hold 
lies his salvation. “I doubt not through each throughout the year three students —From a radio address on yout) 
the ages one increasing purpose runs.” from local high schools, It has from 
All is law. not chance. Man drops tiny time to time entertained representative Rotary Club Acrostic 
eeds upon blankets of snow in Febru- farmers in the county. It has annually ARNOT C. Lesiz, Rotarian 
ary, and returns confidently seeking sponsored a dinner for sons and daugh- Publisher, Free Press 
grass blades when April’s sunshine and ters of Rotarians attending the Univer- Corowa, Australia 
hower come again He listens to the sity of Michigan. It has taken a deep Contrive to let our lives be ever 
moaning of winds in Winter, but smiles interest in Scout work. It has assumed by laws 
to contemplate that the bluebirds will obligation relating to the Community Of fellowship, and so be ready to 
fly again over the cliffs of Dover and Fund drive, and has taken active inter- the cause 
the robins will build their nests in the est in other civic activities. Rotary stands for; and, while not 
mouths of cannon in Central Park. Ad- But perhaps Rotary’s greatest contri- ing from our trust, 
versity may slow his step, and sorrow butions to society have been made by Or, in weakness, fail to do what R 
may weigh heavily upon his heart; yet individual members of the Club, work- says we must, 
he is not cast down utterly, for he ing quietly and unostentatiously as cir- Work out our destinies—“one fi 
knows that somewhere the sun is shin- cumstances permitted.—From a Rotary and all for one.” 
ing Club address. And find true happiness, when Rot 
The world in which we live was made work is done. 
for a purpose. Both reason and reve- America Depends on Youth ee a 


WILLIAM GARGANUS 
High-School Student 


lation pomnt to lies, 


“One far-off Divine event, ‘ : : Of service, fellowship—all that R 
To which the whole creation moves.” Rocky Mount, North Carolina implies 
‘rom a Rotarn bh address Vhen this war is won an¢ e strug- a - 
From a Rotary ( address. \ £3 n and the strug True greatness of life can only be 


gle for world order is begun, America 
will be in dire need of wise guidance. 


sessed, 


Good Health a Military Asset As with Rotary’s principles we b 


Dr. JoHN R. WILLIAM This guidance will not come from our impressed; 
Physician present legislators, or teachers, or states- Rotary can give to life by far its 
Rochester, New Yor] men. As much as some may fear it, the est sest— . 
It would appear that good health is future of America, her problems and her Yes, truly, “He profits most who si 
a most important military asset and victories, will be shaped by the present- best.” 
that disease is a costly deadlv enemv. day high-school students, college stu- 
It follows that that nation will fight best dents, and young people beginning the Corowa Club is a unit of a magic wv 
and last longest which is the healthiest. long road of life. ing band, 
It should be obvious that as individuals In short, all that America will be isin Linking nations and fellows in a f! 
it is our solemn patriotic duty to do our — the hands of her youth. ly grip of hand. 
part in the promotion of health. The Of course, we, as the youth them- Using all the powers that Rotary hol 
dav is surely coming when men and selves, could fold our hands in smug most dear 
women will not boastfully and brazenly complacency and shift the blame for Be well meshed in Rotary’s wheel 
injure their bodies by the practice of America’s plight onto the ones who continue in good cheer. 
life-shortening habits and dissipation. | Shaped the peace following the first (From Some Fragments of Rota 


have in mind excesses of all kinds: 





drinking, smoking, overeating, and sex- ; 
Can you match the photo below for uniqueness, hu 


ual abuses. Collectively we should en- : relia! ; ‘ 
. man interest, coincidence, or just plain out-of-the-or 


l re eu ort 1leaI1Ce ] ‘esearc Pe e . 
courage and Ho dnbeaaatrs — panei arch dinary-ness? Then send it to the Editors of The Ro 
as well as the organized agencies of tarian. Ycu will receive a check for $3 if your “odd 
the community which have the respon- O S shot” is used. But remember—it must be different 





sibility of the prevention of disease and 





the care of the sick From an address 
to the Rotary Club of Pittsford, New 
Yo 


Men's Work Looms Largest 
CALVIN QO. Davis, Rotarian 
Mducato 
Lr Arbor, Vic) gai 
There is some difference of opinion as 
to the true functions of Rotary. Is it 
expected to operate primarily and di- 
rectly as a Club, or indirectly through 
its individual members? No doubt the 
answer is, “Through both agencies.” 
Certainly the Ann Arbor Rotary Club as 
an organization has a long list of meri- 
torious activities and achievements to 
its credit. It initiated the crippled-chil- 
dren movement in Michigan. It has as- 
sisted in the organization of more than A TRUCK driver proved to his complete satisfaction that this warning sign near Kane, Pa. 
35 neighboring Clubs. It has established was meant for him. The “odd shot’) was taken by P. K. Mulheirn, a Mercer, Pa., Rotarian 
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Redemption 
1: If you had only kept 
| that you have thrown, 
tutiful had been the flower 
you might have grown. 


, word—my hands unclenched, 
ed them of the stain; 

1 a load of wood to town, 

ided it for grain. 


ove unto my neighbor's house, | 


I had heaped with scorn, 
ole at night into his field, 
ted it with corn! 


—A. E. JOHNSON 


Echoing Song 


I know where a stream comes 


WI 

singing—singing 

the slim rhein orchis and the 
Queen Anne's lace, 


hrough a fern-cool, fern-sweet 
eb 
lies blow with a regal grace 


tterflies are winging. 


I know how the aspen trees 
. gently shaken, 
the shadows that drift and lie 
place where a stream goes by 
) a song that is wild-rose-shy 
st pink buds that waken. 


lI know I will hear its song 
here I'm going— 
vith the fern as it is today, 
as the lilt of the crystal spray 
fHower-soft it will find its way 
On every wind that’s blowing! 
—HELEN MITCHEL 


Ballade at Twilight 
hen Nature is in Summer dressed, 
idorned with grass; with flowers be- 
dight; 
l face anew the deadly jest 
at neighbors hand me every night. 


I can't find peaceful relaxation 
Within the confines of my yard, 
Without my friends come in rotation 


To ask me, “Are you working hard?” 
It may be this is but a test, 

This banal question, old and trite, 
That springs from sources unsup- 

pressed 

To dull the edges of the night; 
It may be posed in mere narration; 

It may be spoken to retard; 

hy does it pause in MY location, 

This echo, “Are you working hard?” 


The sun dips swiftly in the West; 

Day dons habiliments of flight; 
My mower speeds at my behest. 

Why must some inane blatherskite 
Subject my time to mutilation 

With this time-worn, inane canard ; 
This nightly recapitulation ; 

This leering, “Are you working hard?” 


ENVOI 
Grant me but a single night; 
| single hour left whole ; unmarred. 
Pity a gardening neophyte— 
Don’t ask me, “Are you 
hard?” 


Friends: 


—SAMUEL J. ALLARD 


Aucust, 1942 


working | 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL 











LABELS 





Speak Up for 
DEMOCRACY! 


STICKERS 


EVER READY LABEL CORP. 


147 R EAST 25TH ST.. NEW YORK.N.Y. 


all hinds 


IDENTIFY QUALITY PRODUCTS 


MON rox 4046 


The FRANK G. "S HUMAN Co. 


600 W. JACKSON “pivo. CHICAGO, HLL 













MAPS and MAP MOUNTING 











MAP MOUNTING 


Largest facilities in the world. 
MAPS, GLOBES, ATLASES, PICTURES 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 


Attention of Otto Geppert 











PRINTING INKS 








SIGMUND ULLMAN COMPANY 


m, Manufacturers of Printing 
6 Inks for All Processes 


501 PLYMOUTH COURT, CHICAGO 











| ROTARIANS BUY 


Here is an audience made-to-order for 
any quality product for use in home 
or business—1!75,000 men who hold re- 
sponsible positions. This new directory 
of Products and Services (maximum 
size | col.x2”, minimum | col.x 1”) is 
their guide to quality products. For 
further information, write ROTARIAN, 
35 East Wacker Dr., 


Chicago, Illinois. 





saline: 








CASH’ 


| 


| 
| 
| 





SPEECHES |..." 


For Every Gocapic mn, a cc n rie oO 
Speaking Mi: anua $1 50. Otte er’'s Handbook w 
Instant P arliamen t ry Guide 0 
Ro Jokes a di mor s Talks re 
pe red and mailed monthly 7 a ye 
Speakers’ Joke Book, $1.50 tag N ht tories, $1 


STUNT TS Stunt Book $1.50 Ladies N t 
Progran $: ‘ D tes $2 
Program Chairman's Fi $s! B quet 
Book, $1.50 T« yastmaster’ s yen rr G te $1.50 
National Reference Library 


@ 2014 Torbenson Cleveland, Ohio * 








LECTURES ON JAPAN 


Headline vour Rotary Club Program, 
Inter-city or Family Night with 
JAMES R. (Jimmy) YOUNG 
13 Years a Tokyo Ne wa Correnpondent 
An ou ar lyn ic coa t oa ire 

magazine nd bews Wi 
pn 
333 East 43rd St., 


Jimmy Young, New York City 














ROTARY CLUB SUPPLIES 





HISTORICAL MARKERS 
TESTIMONIAL & AWARD PLAQUES 
and wording for FREE SKETCH. 
Illustrated Booklet on Request 


for adding 

names of those Send size 

entering armed 
forces. 





FOR SCHOOL Your children need Cash's 
WOVEN Names more than ever this yea t 
identify po ‘sitivels thei r clothing, belonging 
and persone Save losses at home, too, and in th 
Army or Navy. Get the whole family t ise 


them! Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just 

printed—accept no substitute. Ask your Dept 

Store for CASH’S, or write us 

ro: De lyon Send us (6c for 1 do of ur FIRST 
@f NO-SU fer attaching without sewing 


Ask per ery Cash’ s BADGES for Rotarians! 


442 Chestnut St., So. Norwalk, Conn. or 6211 
Se. Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 


pred 3 doz.$i59 6 doz ‘$2. ete d 256 
NAMES 3. Cement Ja tute 


Everything a Club Needs! 


Lapel Buttons .. . 
Luncheon Badges . . 
Flags and Banners . . 
Road Signs ... . 
Speaker's Stands . . 
Record Systems . . . 
Emblem Souvenirs . . 


Send for Rotary Catalog R-5 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill, 


-- 22 @ 




















TYPOGRAPHERS 





TYPOGRAPHY... 


MEANS TYPE EXPERTLY SET 
Complete layout and typographic service 
Wide choice of foundry and machine faces 

A-1 COMPOSITION CO. 

” 155 E. OHIO STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CREEPING BENT 
Makes a Carpet 


of Turf in 6 Weeks 


Creeping Bent is the most beau- 
tiful of all lawn grasses. . . and 
may be seeded or planted veg- 
etatively with stol- ("= 

ons. Planted this 


fall, it will sur- By». 


pass your great- 
est expecta- LA Wy 


tions for lawn § (4;/} ” 












on g 
beauty WBF oy: =— 
11) ay 
s oe a Ul 
i 


Write 0. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 
216 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio, for 
FREE illustrated booklet “Bent Lawns.” 


IF THIS 
SHOULD HAPPEN TO YOU 


nh. 


National Selected Morticians 





Rotarians buy everything. 
Where is your advertisement? 


Chicago's distinctive hotel .. moderate 


geli-t Wet -lalige| Mlelelelilels Mme til -\micelelil im 
bring the kiddies —no extra charge 


OTTO K. EITEL 
Mng. Director 


CHICAGO 


ISMARCK 


HOTEL? 2. 
ATLA SALLE 
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FOR a mere man to take his hobby 
into the tchen would test the mettle 
of many. but not so ANDREW J. HAIRE, 
Past President of the New York, New 
York, Rotary Club, for he has fearlessly 
invaded woman's domain, and collects 
antique kitchen utensils and appliance s! 
THE Groom salutes ] ntrep dity, and 
dares him to try to use some of his 


enhotee Spectinvels 


fA. publisher of House Furnishing Re- 
view, RorariAN Hatre began his col- 
lection to show women graphically what 
modern ingenuity has saved them in the 
way of hard labor. So far he has 
amassed 170 different pieces, dating 
back 200 and 300 years. 

One of his gems is a hand-wrought 
iron waffle iron of 200 years ago. It 
weighs a mere eight pounds, and the 
cook need only preheat it in the open 
fire before pouring in the batter. She 
could never tell what the result would 
be, except to her own complexion. The 
waffle could be anything from an ane- 


\ 
| 


mic vellow to a deep rich brown. 

Clothes were washed by husky house- 
Wives and they had to be husky. The 
prize washboard in RoTartan’ HAIReE’s 
collection is one four inches wide and 
two feet long. It had a handle, so that 

hen the washer had rubbed the skin 
from her knuckles, she could use the 
board as a flail and beat the warp from 
the weft 

\n early “laborsaving device” is a 
wooden lemon squeezer, Which replaced 
hand labor in extracting the juice. It 
weighed more than the modern elec- 
tric device which does everything ex- 





: Pears -S 








cept put the rinds in the garba; 

besides mixing puddings, 

cream, and inventing new de 
The 18th Century housewifi 


undertake to iron a few thi 
resting from more arduous ti 
cause pressing required filling 
smoothing iron with hot « 
specimen in ROTARIAN HAIReE’s « 


da 


1 


rly 


has the handle charred ne: 
—so what of the user’s fingers? 

Among other treasures are a 
iron toaster that had to be put 
open fire, at great risk to eveb 
skin; food choppers that did 
of today’s meat grinders at fi 
the energy expenditure; bellows 
the fire going; ember carriers 
row” fire from the neighbors, ar 
and-steel tinder box with 
“strike a light” when the ne 
lived too far away; and kniv 
rival an executioner’s sword in 
keenness. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson onc 
something about “if a man ma 
ter mousetrap than his neig 
world will beat a path to 
though he live in a wood.” It 
be entirely true, but after lo 
one of RoTARIAN HaAtre’s trea 
mousetrap that is as ponders 
cumbersome as a small derri 
Groom wonders if Mr. Emerson 
been trying to catch a mous 
when he wrote those oft-quoted 
Either the mice of the 17th ¢ 
were more gullible or more 


than our house-broken rodents of 


or they submitted to being trapp« 
better grace (being less sophisti 








ROTARIAN HAIRE (right) exhibiting his treasured 17th Century guillotine-type mousetiap. 
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Hand-Wrought Wa ffle- 
tron-18m Century 


18th Centur 


Wood Lemon Squeezer 
[9th Ceatury 


The collection has been so much ad- 

| that Rorartan HAIRE has permit- 

ed it to travel over the United States 
| be exhibited in many stores to show 

s generation that even with all the 

als and tribulations, the modern kitch- 
great improvement over the 
isekeeping drudgery of a few cen- 
Indeed, what with all the 


IS a 


es ago. 









Ha nd-Wrought fron 


gadgets, ROTARIAN HAIRE today’s 
problem is “how to keep them out of 
the kitchen.” 


Says 


What's Your Hobby ? 


your hobby isn't collecting antique 


utensils and appliances or stamps 


Maybe 
kitchen 


or bottle tops—but it’s probably equally 
fascinating. THE HoBBYHORSE GROOM will 
help give it even more life, if you wish 
Your name published below—if you are a 
Rotarian or a member of a Rotarian’s fam- 
ily may reach the eyes of those vho jog 


no charge 
Guy de Maupassant: Mrs. A. Artinian 
(daughter of Rotarian wil send volume of 
Vaupassant in English in excl for any- 
thing by or about h ) 
guage), Bard College 


along on the same steed. There's 


other lan 


i”) many 
» Annandale-on-Hudson, 


N.Y., U.S.A. 
Theater Programs: Julius Weiss (17- 
year-old nephew of Rotarian—collects thea- 


ter programs; will exchange 
sponde nce iv 
9485 Hyde 


iwhes corre- 


ith anyone interested thea- 


ter), Park Blvd., Chicago, IIL. 
U.S.A 

Dogs and Shoes: Betty Stephan (daugh- 
ter of Rotarian collects glass ane china 
dogs and shoes), 407 N. Jackson, El Dorado, 
Ark., U.S.A 


Toy Elephants: Mrs. J. A. Thomas (wife 
of Rotarian—collects toy elephants), Ten 
nille, Ga., U.S.A 

Postmarks; Match Covers: Mary Ellen 
and Peggy Shores (daughters of Rotarian— 
collect postmarks and match covers; will ea- 
change), Wytheville, Va., U.S.A 

Unusual Names: Mrs. O. S 
of Rotarian—collects odd and wu 
of people), 50 Leonard Road, 
mouth, Mass., U.S.A 

Shells: Mrs. W. C 
tarian—uwuses 


Clark (wife 
isual names 


North Wey- 


Sinclair (wife of Ro- 


shells froi Florida coast for 


making of tally cards, place cards, bozx- 
frame pictures, plaques, etec.; wishes corre- 
spondence with others with similar hobby), 
Port Arthur, Ont., Canada 


Horses: William A. Schneeberg (horse en- 
thusiast whose hobby is his five-gaited sad- 
dle horse; wishes to hear from others simi- 
larly interested), Nokomis, Il., U.S.A. 
Richard I. Kearley, Jr. (15- 
Rotarian— t 


Photography: 
year-old son of 
spond with other 


wishes to corre- 
photo hobbyists), 516 S. 
Three Notch St., Andalusia, Ala., U.S.A. 
Miniature Horses: Mrs. C. D Jenton 
(wife of Rotarian—collects horses in mini- 
ature, though she has a live one! Cooper 


Lane, Stafford Springs, Conn., U.S.A 
Mateh Covers; Stamps: Adrian Q. Pol- 

lock (son of Rotarian—collects match cov- 

ers, stamps, blotters, paper napkins), Box 


Myers, Fla., U.S.A 

Pen Pats: Louise Bishop (16-year-old 
daughter of Rotarian—desires pen pals), Rt 
1, Box 137, George West, Tex., U.S.A 
THE HOBBYHORSE GROOM 


906, Fort 





















VALUES 


in 
select quality 


ORIENTAL 
RUGS 


Here you will find values to 





excite the investment-minded 
as well as lovers of fine floor 
coverings. Though imports have 
almost stopped, our huge stock 
is rich in thousands of choice 
rugs—imported months ago at 
savings we now pass on to 
you. Almost any modern or 
antique Oriental can be found 
in our stock—in room sizes... 
odd sizes . . . large sizes... 
runners . . . extra large sizes. 
Rugs shipped on approval to 
Rotarians and their friends. 
* 
Free Booklet! 
“Care of Oriental 
Rugs” 


Nahigian ros. Inc 


169 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago, Illinois 



















A DISPLAY of ancient kitchen utensils side by side with their most modern counterparts. 


AuGusT, 1942 









Here's Help for the 
Rotary Club Speaker 


For the busy Rotarian who is 
called upon to plan club pro- 
grams and speeches, what could 
be more convenient and useful 
than a completely indexed 
Bound Volume of 1941 issues of 
Tue Rorartan! Available at 
$2.50 (in U. S.) per volume. 
Prices of earlier issues sent on 
request. 


THE ROTARIAN 


35 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 
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A New Binder 
for Your 
‘Rotarians’ 


Here is a beautiful binder that will 
prove useful to any subscriber to 
THE ROTARIAN. It is especially 
valuable for club officers and li- 
braries. 


Strong, durable, simple in construc- 
tion, easy to operate, it holds 12 
magazines in a convenient, orderly 
manner. 


It is equipped with a new style 
holder which affords quick and easy 
insertion and withdrawal of the mag- 
azines. 


Its handsome deep-blue burlap 
grained Kingskraft cover, embossed 
in gold, will make an attractive ad- 
dition to your library table or shelf. 


Practical for ready reference, it en- 
ables you to keep your copies of 
THE ROTARIAN where you can find 


them. 


Each issue of THE ROTARIAN con- 
tains valuable information. Decide 
now to keep your copies in this 
beautiful and serviceable binder. 


The price is $2.50 delivered in the 
United States, $3.00 in other coun- 
tries. Order by name—THE RO- 
TARIAN Binder. 


The ROTARIAN 


35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Til. 
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“IT’S A TRICKY little thing, isn’t it?” 


My Favorite Story 


Two dollars will be paid to Rotarians 


or their wives submitting stories used 


this Send entries to 
Stripped Gears, THE ROTARIAN Magazine, 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. The fol- 
though not perhaps strictly to 
finds its place 


under heading. 


lowing, 


be classified as a “story,” 


here as a favorite bit of humor of F. W. 
Vosseler, a member of the Rotary Club 
of Wellington, New Zealand. 

Either you are successful or you are 


successful, 
there is nothing to worry about. If you 
are not there are only two 
things to worry Your health is 
either good or you are sick. If you are 
sick, there are only two things to worry 
about. You are you 
are going to die. If you are going 
there are only two things to 
about. You are going to heaven or 
are not going to heaven. If you are go- 
there is nothing to worry 
going to the other 


not successful. If you are 
successful, 


about. 


going to get well or 
to die, 
worry 
you 


ing to heaven, 
about. If you are 
place, you will be so busy shaking hands 
with old friends there that you won't 
have time to worry. So why worry? 


Outline Puzzle 


a 








See 


a 





Make the above diagram without re- 
moving the pencil from the paper and 
without going over any line twice. 


Divided Words 


Example: Divide a certain time of the 
24 hours, and make middle and dark- 


ness. Answer: Midnight. 

1. Divide the degree of bachelor con- 
ferred by universities and colleges, and 
make a berry and one who wins a high, 


or highest, prize. 2. Divide 
itant, and make something th 
a baseball pitcher and a 
Divide to put in writing, and 
color and a performance. 4. Di 
tailment, and make the solid p: 
animal’s tail and a period of t 
Divide to bring forth, and make 
er’s term and a Javanese percu 
strument. 


com! 


Pieceapi 
Here’s a badly pied line, but 
you straighten it out (it’s by Ja 
sell Lowell), it makes sound sens: 
Uleosdit si as edfeuln ot eht 
toniia sa lesowmeoh 
arrhecctae. 
For answers, see 


ysctoie si 
page 68. 


Reason Enough 
Why does milady buy a new 
Sometimes because she needs a 
Or the man of the moment has 
flat 
Sometimes because she’s tired of 


hat? 


Sometimes because she feels 


must 

Have a smarter one than her s 
law's 

But most of the time she buys it 


Because! 


—May Richs 


Lakes Iwice Lold 


A jest’s prosperity lies in the ear « 


f 


him that hears it, never in the tongue 
of him that makes it.—Shakespeare. 


The Worst 

Homer Jones came home dragg 
heels, and slumped down in a cha 
face a picture of despair. “The 
has happened,” he said dismally. 

“No,” cried Mrs. Jones aghast. 

“Yes,” said Homer. “This afte 
just before quitting time the boss « 
me in and gave me the business.’ 
Bulletin, Bay City, TEXAS. 


Say ‘Ah’ 

Doctor: “Wait a minute. You a 
quick; I didn’t tell you to say ‘ah.’”’ 
Patient: “I know you didn’t. 
caught a glimpse of your new nul 
Rotogram, LAKEPORT, CALIFORNIA. 


Spinner 
A widow whose husband had 
some months previously also died 
when she came to the pearly gate 
asked to see her former husband 
“What's 
St. Peter. 
“Joe Smith,” replied the widow 
“You have to give some better i 
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his name, please?” reques 
| 
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ir of 
gue 
are. 





f than that,” said St. Peter kindly. 
How about his last words? We classify 
rivals by their last words on 


“yell,” she replied, “just before he 
oe turned to me and said, ‘Mary, 
ever kiss another man, I'll turn 

ve my grave.’” 


“Yh. sure. I know him,” said St. Peter. 
We 1] him ‘Whirling Joe’ up here.”— 
tary Hub, Hornet, NEw York. 
Leg rate 

Teacher (helping Jane fasten her 

“Did your mother hook this coat 

Tal “No, ma’am, she bought it.”— 

ne Rotary Felloe, HIGHLAND PARK, 


4X 


Parental Support 

\s reported: “The happy couple will 
their home at the old Manse.” 

\s printed: “The happy couple will 


their home at the old Man’s.”— 
Vews, MATEWAN, WEST VIRGINIA. 


oe if 


a) { til 
\ \issionary-society member ap- 
d Henry. “We are having a raf- 
fle for a poor widow,” she said. “Will 
y a ticket?” 
“Nope,” said Henry, “my wife 


uldn’t let me keep her if I won.”— 
Rotary Bulletin, 


F'REDERICKTOWN, MuIs- 
George, Please 
“T ’aven’t ’ad a bite for days,” said 


the tramp to the landlady of the George 
nd Dragon. “D’yer think yer could 
me one?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the landlady. 

Thank yer,” said the tramp and 
slouched off; but a few minutes later 
he was back. 

“What do you want now?” asked the 
woman, 

“Could I have a few words 
reorge?”—The Catalina Islander. 


spare 


or 


with 


Woman’s Fault 
“Nine out of ten stammerers are 
men.” But women are to blame for it. 


They shouldn’t ask for explanations.— 
The Paddle Wheel, Batavia, NEw YorK. 


Nature, It’s Wonderful 
Count the number of times a cricket 
chirps in 15 seconds and add 37. You 
































Caption Writers, Attention! 


For the snappiest caption for the above car- 
toon, the Editors will pay $2. All contri- 
butions must be received by October 1, 1942. 


AucustT, 1942 


will then have the temperature of the 
air. This formula was first worked out 
by the late Dr. Frost, the Sage of the 
Yerkes Observatory at Lake Geneva, 
Wisconsin, after he had gone blind and 
needed a hobby.—Cuicaco Tribune. 


At the Art Exhibit 

“Don’t you think this is a rare bit of 
art?” 

“Yes, ‘rare’ is the word. It certainly 
isn’t well done.”—Christian 
Monitor. 


Science 


Logical 

Salesgirl: “Here’s a lovely doll. You 
lay it down and it closes its eyes and 
goes to sleep like a real baby.” 


Customer (mother of seven): “Have 
you ever put a real baby to sleep, 
girlie?”—Southwestern Telephone 
News. 





It’s Easy! 


There's really not much to it, this fill- 
ing out of an unfinished limerick—such 
as the one below. Simply rhyme a fifth 
line with the first two. Try it—and send 
your contributions by October | to 
The Fixer, Stripped Gears Department, 
care of "The Rotarian’ Magazine, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago. Two 
dollars will be paid for the best one 
received. Do it at once!—Gears Eds. 











Come One, Come All! 
Our Club is the friendliest bunch 
Of fellows who e’er ate a lunch; 
If you visit our town, 
Please come in and sit down— 


A tipoff on some rhyme words (there 
are many more, of course) for the above 
limerick: crunch, hunch, munch, punch, 
scrunch. 


Plaque Out 
Thomas S. Burr, Secretary of the Ro- 
tary Club of Rumford, Maine, has de- 
scribed accurately how many a man— 


and it probably includes you—has felt 
when he has received a “thwack on the 
baque”—a description sent to complete 
the bobtailed limerick which was pub- 
lished in these columns in the May Ro- 
TARIAN. Here is the limerick with Ro- 
tarian Burr’s finishing touches: 
A dependable sort was Jack Wate, 
Who claimed he was guided by Fate, 
We gave him a plaque 
With a thwack on the baque, 
That raqued him from toenails to pate. 


High on the list of rhyme words this 
month were mate, trait, gate, late, orate, 
relate, and berate. 


Answers to Puzzles on Page 62 

OUTLINE PuzzLe: Begin at the extreme 
right-hand angle; then N. W. to the corner 
of the oblong; S. to the lower line: N. E. to 
the starting point; W. to the extreme left- 
hand angle; S. E. to the lower line; E. to the 
opposite corner of the oblong; N. W. to the 
upper corner of the oblong; E. to opposite 
corner; S. W. to lower corner of oblong; N. 
to 4 cae! corner of oblong; S. W. to extreme 


left-hand angle. 

DivipED Worps: 1. Bacca-laureate. 2. 
In-mate. 3. Red-act. 4. Dock-age. 5. En- 
gender. 

PiEcEAPI: Solitude is as needful to the 


imagination as society is wholesome for the 
character. 
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Kemper’s superior 
a Gg FUR 99 Y s program of prepar- 
. ing young men to successfully meet life's 
battle will mean much to your son. 


MILITARY SCHOOL—Junior College, High School 


Fully accredited. Superior instruction. Modern buildings 
$200,000 gym. Indoor pool, rifle range. Five athletic fields. 96 
acres. Catalog. Col.A.M.Hitch, 82C Third $t., Boonville, Mo, 


ENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


4 Yr. HIGH SCHOOL 
and Separate 2 Yr. 
COLLEGE. R.0.T.C. Ali fully 
accredited, 64 year Center of 
America, New Scholastic Bld 
Large gym. Indoor pool. Stadium. A 
sports. Home of famous marching band. 
ing. 


bat ramatics. > A. flying. 
Riding. Golf. 225 acres—beautiful campus— 
air port—Country Club. Summer School, 


CATALOG. Col. J. M. Sellers, 682 
Washington Piace, Lexington. Mo. 


CHREINER INSTITUTE 


OUTHERN o. For B 















High School and Junior College De 
partments, all fully accredited Er 
dowed. Military. Small Classe Su 
pervised Study. Ideal winter climate Sixty mile 
from San Antonio, Texas For literature write 
J. J. DELANEY, President, 


Box R, Kerrville, Texas 





BUSINESS 








IT ry 
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[ S38): @ elere 
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COMMERCE HALL — — DINING HALL 


LEARN Accounting, Banking, Ste- 
nography, Telegraphy, Civil Service. 
all branches of modern commerce. 3,500 
students, beautiful campus, 8 build- 
ings, $60,000 gym, $40,000 stadium, 
municipalswimming pool, band, 
glee club, regular University life. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Attend on Credit, Pay When Employed 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1500 Monroe St. Chillicothe, Mo, 














SPEECH DEFECTS 


SPEECH DEFECTS 


Handicap Soldiers 

30,000 rejected in the draft because 
of stammering, loss of voice, and other 
speech defects. Almost everyone of 
these can be corrected in two months, 
if treated directly—but the Govern- 
ment has no department for this 
work, hence the men are rejected or 
refused commission. 
The Hawkes Speech Foundation, as a 
patriotic gesture, will pay the fee for 
the correction of any man eligible for 
the army or any soldier refused a 
commission. 

For information write: 


Dr. Frederick Martin, Director 
Martin Hall for Speech Correction, 
Bristol, R. |. 
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service as a basis 
in particular to encourage and 


an opportunity for service 


professions, the re 
ness of all useful occupations, and 





To encouroge and foster the idea 
worthy enterprise 
foster: 


THE FOUR OBJECTS OF ROTARY 


of 


(1) The development f acquaintance a: 


(2) High ethical standards in business and 
snition of the worthi- 


the 


dignifying by each Rotarian of his occu- 





pation as an opportunity to serve society. 
(3) The application of the ideal of serv- 
ice by every Rotarian to his personal, 
business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace 
through a world fellowshio of business 
and professional men united in the ideal, 


«ilk 


of service 








AS YOUR TRAIN ROLLS 
away from Detroit, you catch a 
glimpse of a building so long and 
low that you could easily mistake 
it for merely a part of the horizon. 
It wasn’t there the 1] time vou 


pa ed. but today, on the two 
quare mile of floo1 pace In this 
‘largest room in the world,” some 


70.000 men and women are build- 


ing heavy bombe1 Ye it’s the 
new Ford plant at Willow Run. 
The “boss” of Willow Run, River 


all other parts of the 


Rouge, and 
huge for you 
this month 
plants and the vast 
have built for war purposes will 


Ford empire writ 
“The great 


u iirplane 
airfields we 


be turned into the purposes of 
peace when this war is over,” he 
ay “There will be no waste in 
thes¢ | plant - be a ured of 
that.” That is good to hear—but 
Henry Ford’s greater concern is 


a new world to cre- 
If the 


that ‘‘there is 


ate in a spiritual sense.” 

know how” of Detroit is applied 

to problems in human engineer- 

ing, we mav get that new world 
and, after absorbing some of 

Mr. Ford’s “faith in the future,” 

one feels it can and shall be done. 


“PATRIOTISM,” 
avs Guy Gundaker, “is needed in 
DUSINE as well as in the Army.” 
icidators of 

Vocational 
this Philadelphia restau- 


International 


One of the great el 
Rotary’s concept ol 
service 
rateur and Past 
President has spent a quarter cen- 
tury writing, talking, urging, and 
exemplifying Rotary’s Second Ob- 


ject. Last June in Quebec he told 


Incoming Governors that while 
Vocational Service is ill under- 
stood, partly because of “poor 


merchandising,” it is more vital 
today than ever. “There is,” he 
said, ‘a particular wartime need 
for maintaining high standards of 
business practice and for prevent- 
ing the unethical practices which 
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always accompany a great buyer’s 
market. In addition to set- 
ting his own house in order, the 
Rotarian must also rise to the 
heights of a crusader in activities 
for the maintenance of the high 
standards by others in his craft.” 
Rotary’s greatest opportunity in 
Vocational Service, he believes, is 
“to accept the leadership in a ren- 
aissance of higher’ standards 
achieved through membership 
and activity in craft associations.” 


PAUL P. HARRIS, 
the man who founded Rotary, is 
now 74, but the throngs of Rotar- 
ians at Toronto whom he sur- 
prised and delighted by his ap- 
pearance found his fluent wit as 
fluid as ever. “There is no end 
of things to fight about, of course, 
if that is what we want to do,” 
Paul told the Convention crowd. 
“The colored races—brown, black, 
vellow, and red—can fight the 
proud whites, and the _ flaxen 
haired can fight the dark haired; 
the gray haired, the baldheaded. 
My fealty most naturally adheres 
to the baldheads. Long may they 
live and become the dominant 
race. Their judgment is generally 
mature and kindly, and one sel- 
dom sees a baldheaded man in an 
insane asylum.” 


JUST OUTSIDE 
most of the towns to which this 
magazine goes, the corn is earing 
out, barley fields are shading from 
green to gold, apple boughs are 
sagging, potato rows are bulging 

and farmers are worrying. 
Somehow soon they must harvest 
this abundance—a bumper crop in 
most parts of North America—and 
they must do it shorthandedly. 
Son John’s in the Army this year. 
Hired man’s in the plane plant. 
Migrant farm hands are few. The 
farmer’s labor problem is real, 
acute, and tremendously impor- 
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tant. Can Rotary Clubs help him? 
They can . by enlisting towns. 
men, housewives, school youths 
and others for harvest and farm. 
home help. A specific plan fop 
Rotary Club action is in the hands 
of every Rotary Club in towns of 
less than 4,000 persons in the 
United States. And the Clubs 
have followed its lead. The Be. 
loit, Wisconsin, Buzzer told its 
readers: “We might registe 
young people and others in the 
community who are willing to 
help occasionally. We might set 
up an agency for accepting calls 
for help and assigning workers 
Step up with your ideas and 
let’s keep ’em growin’.”” We have 
nothing to add except: “Let’ 


IT IS OUR PLEASURE, 
once again, to present Corporal 
Gene Gach (rhymes with Doc’) 
—who seems to be our Number 
One Authority on soldier life. 
Last December, you may remem- 
ber, Cavalryman Gach wrote 
about letters from home. This 
time he plunges his light pen deep 
into the problem of packages from 
home. He urges that “the horn of 
plenty” which flows almost too 
freely into barracks at Christmas- 
time spill its contents gradually 
through the whole year instead. 
Rotarians will want to take note 
of that, for many a Rotary Club 
sends boxes of sweets and smokes 
to its local lads who are off in 
camp. Wasn’t it a United States 
Army Officer in India who said a 
few months ago that the best kind 
of ammunition the folks back 
home could send his boys wouid 
be letters? That should go double 
for packages—if they don't all 
come at once. 


NORTE AMERICANOS 
who pride themselves on their 
business efficiency could learn 
from Fernando Carbajal, of Lima, 
Peru. He’d been President of Ro- 
tary International only a day or 
two when he shot out telegrams 
and cables to some 70 Rotarians in 
all parts of the world, asking their 
acceptance of appointment to in- 
ternational Committees. The re- 
plies were pouring in as this issue 
goes to press. Next month we'll 
list the appointees. 
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